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Gentle Form. 
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WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Gentle form among the flowers, 
Blessing with the kindly showers 
Of thy smiles and kindly face 
The delightful verdant race 
Which with fragrance and with hue 
The outward senses doth imbue! 
Gentle form among the flowers, 
Bless them with thy kindly showers. 
Thy green children ever wait, 
Timely morning, evening late, 
For thy foot-fall on the walk; 
They love to hear thy gentle talk; 
“Pretty children,” thou dost say, 
“Offering to the air of May 
Children's breath so bright and pure 
It might be a balm or cure 
For the ills, for some, at least, 
Which on human fibre feast. 
Pretty children, breathe away, 
Breathe and fill the air of May!” 
And they answer: ‘‘Mother dear, 
Tal’ ing just so sweet and clear, 
Not the glad and gilding sun, 
When he starts his course to run, 
Brings a treasure to our hearts, 
Such a treasure, as the arts 
Of thy ever-smiling face ; 
Smiling on the rooted race, 
Which can never take a step, 
Not a single, passionate step, 
‘Towards thee, gentle mother dear, 
Talking just so sweet and clear! 
Not the rain in sifting rush, 
As he breaks the noonday hush 
With his patter, patter, patter, 
With his dear celestial clatter; 
Not the dew distilling soft 
Out upon each suppliant tuft, 
Out upon the curling leaves, 
Or around the slumbering beeves, 
Or upon the verdant soil 
Out of which the spires toil; 
Not the sun and rain and dew, 
Not the calm, fantastic hue 
Which the moon sends down at night 
All alert, alertly bright; 
Not the each, not the all, 
Doth so gently, kindly fall 
As thy smiles, mother dear, 
While thou talkest sweet and clear. 
May thy children never green, 
Never rooted, while the sheen 
Of the sun and moon doth creep 
Out of that far heaven deep; 
Each a child of flesh and motion, 
Each, who ought in pure devotion 
High within his templed heart, 
Cut and shrined with every art; 
Each who ought to place and guard 
Thy maternal image—word 
Cannot shape and make and tell 
All the worship that should well 
Up from out their hearts and bless 
All thy tender memory fair, 
All the matchless, matchless care 
Whizh upon them thou hast given 
Like a light out from heaven— 
More than we can love and bless,. 
More than this rhyme-caress, 
May they love thee, mother dear, 
Talking just so sweet and clear.” 
Stuart WELp. 


Gild the Common. 

“Visions are the creators and feeders of the 
world.” They commence with the child; they 
fascinate youth; they inspire maturity; they 
open bright vistas tu the aged; they cover up 
the deformed; they hang with crystals and dew- 
drops the fairest reality. The past and the 
future are ever more to us than the present. We 
are pinioned by necessity, but while our feet 
touch land our wings soar into the sky. Sleep 
often takes us from our moorings and transports 
us we know not where, but into unfamiliar realms 
andstates. We taste elixirs hitherto denied; we 
are at home in circumstances beyond our usual 
routine. The aroma remains when the feast 
has closed and the guests departed. We are 
fortified for humble toil, and take up our burden 
with lightened spirit. 

We are learners, so what discouragements 
crowd our track! We must carve our way and 
stumble over obstacles untold. ‘No rectitude 
of intention will save us from mistakes.” After 
all, these are the steps by which we advance, 
the propelling power to push us forward, aided 
by the airy creations which are the embodi- 
ments of the goal we seek. But for these how 
would any who cultivate the fine arts go through ? 
Their ideals accompany them. They are in the 
air, whether as painting, sculpture, rhythmic 
words or sounds. The question with them is 
how to catch and confine them; how transfer 
them to canvas, stone, page and score! Little 
by little they grow, and by occasional flashes 
vividness streams in. How fleeting the ecstacy 
because of peaks beyond! Still every point is a 
priceless gem and atranscendent pleasure. How 
genuine is the picture; how they become ac- 
quainted with each character; how instinct with 
animation, evento insectand lichen! They talk 
to their statues and they pulsate with them. 
They breathe out melody and clasp the globe in 
their arms. They vibrate to orchestral strains 
tillthey are one harmonious whole. Mechanics 
love their tools, and sturdy men the engines they 
tend. George Eliot says: ‘To be a poet is to 
have a scul so quick to discern that no shade of 
equality escapes it, and so quick to feel that 
discernment is but a hand playing with finely- 
ordered variety on the chords of emotion—a 
soul in which knowledge passes instantaneously 
into feeling, and feeling flashes back as a new 
organ of knowledge. One way have that con- 
dition by fits only.” This sentiment may and 
does enter into the most ordinary daily duties. 
It accompanies nicely-prepared viands, pre- 
serves, neatly-arranged rooms, or dainty bou- 
doirs. Is there not a touch of it when through 
the laborious hand dingy pipes and tins become 
as fresh as new; wher the old carpets, gar- 
ments, bonnets, hats, are even as presentable as 
at first; when the biscuits are puffs of lightness, 
the coffee a foaming aroma, the steak juicily nu- 
tritious, and the gingerbread crisp and melt- 
ing? 

There is a comfort in well-doing, and for this 
very reason we rejoice in every kind of excel- 
lence, and those educational preparations which 
tend to make scientific experts. There would 
be no degrading labor were everything artistic, 
as nearly perfect as it could be. Compare a 
tumble down stone-wall with the finished ma- 
sonry of that about a gentleman's country-seat. 
Witness, too, the difference in the builders! 
How unlike are bricks! some crumble in pieces, 
while others are a delight to observe, as those 
in the Philadelphia edifices made of a special 
indigenous clay. To this issue is our Technolo- 
gical Institute practice, with rigid bases. 

When we have complete drainage, sewerage, 
ventilation; when our domiciles are started upon 
proper sites, and conscientiously erected; when 
employers and employés are of one mind, each 
meaning to serve the other; when men and wo- 
men respect one another and operate together; 
when temperance, chastity and restrained tem- 
pers are the rule, then the kingdom of heaven 


will have commenced on earth, and more will | 


be accomplished than countless armies of re- 
vivaliste could effect age after age. 

In a city teeming with empty churches a 
costly tabernacle is now being erected for this 
doubtful procedure. Mr. Moody is credited 


with saying that ‘‘the grand end and aim of the 
work of the church and of revivalists all over 
the land is to save as many as they can from 
the wreck of this old world before it goes under.” 
‘‘He has no hope of popular regeneration; no 
hope of reconstructing society and making gov- 
ernments what they ought to be; no hope of 
seeing the city of God come down and be do- 
mesticated among men.” 

Faith is of rubber quality when it made Lu- 
ther assert that, ‘‘if men only believed enough 
in Christ they could commit adultery or mur- 
der a thousand times a day without periling their 
salvation.” Parallel with this is a kindred re- 
mark of Mr. Moody, ‘‘that while it might be a 
good thing for men to be sober, honest and 
true; yet it did not touch the question of final 
safety.” 

Rev. M. J. Savage says: ‘‘It is generally true, 
all over the world, and has been through all 
time, that the moral principles which have 
guided and governed men in their ordinary af- 
fairs have not sprung from the same sources as 
have given birth to the popular religions of na- 
tions and the time.” 

“The Catholic church not only lays its em- 
phasis on the future world, but it claims alle- 
giance to a foreign power. This is so true that 
every Catholic, if need be, will and must, on 
risk of his soul, sacrifice the state in any and 
every one of its manifestations and forms at the 
call of the church.” 

‘«Whatever isolated utterances have found es- 
pression, it is still true that the Protestant church, 
as now organized, lays the entire stress and em- 
phasis of its work on other-worldliness.” 

Henry Ward Beecher gave as his opinion, 
“that if you should take the Sermon on the 
Mount and attempt to carry it out in relation 
to human life, you would upturn civilization.” 

Adhering to letter and spirit, we reiterate How 
manage polygamy, non-resistance, celibacy, the 
virtue of poverty, the ban upon capital? 

George Sand tells us of her religion: ‘‘It was 
never at variance as to its fundamental princi- 
ples; the forms of the past have perished for 
me, as for my century, before the light of reflec- 
tion, but the eternal doctrine of believers—a 
merciful God, an immortal soul, and the hopes 
of the other life—that is what has resisted all 
analysis, discusssion and even intervals of des- 
perate doubt.” 

This triple fact is the birthright of the race, 
and whatever unfolds us individually or collec- 
tively is a positive gain, and orings us more and 
more into direct relation to the Infinite. We 
are aided by every force, and are akin to the 
universe. Laws are doubtless universal; not 
one for Vulcan, if found, and another for the 
farthest planet. We must believe in unity of 
purpose. We could not have been created for 
pure misery, neither should we have been happy 
minus the need of effort. We must pass from 
stage to stage; cull as we go, and so add to our 
stores. What a dreary outlook would be a be- 
yond here or hereafter when we must rest on 
our oars and labor no more! How soon we 
should tire of this as a babe ot sweets, and long 
for an impetus to rouse, to plume ourselves anew 
for prospecting. Experience and insight refute 
this simple toying. We behold with wonder the 
marvellous strides now making. Is it reason- 
able that with larger opportunities we shall re- 
lapse and sink into inertia or singing automata? 
Not in this way shall we honor our Father and 
do credit to ourselves. His seal is uponus; we 
are to be loyal to our heritage, to faint not, 
falter not, to believe the inward voice and do its 
bidding cheerily. Life is a grave fact, but we 
are not to be over-ridden. If at any period we 
can join the refrain, ‘‘Trip lightly over trouble,” 
let us do it. It is wisdom, and will level flints, 
neutralize stings, and be a bugle-call to our 
partners and companions! 





Darkness. 
BIAS, 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Though science tells me what and why thou art, 
I still must feel a something more profound, 
I still must look in wonder all around, 
Since darkness plays in life so great a part. 
What skill of earth that can so heal each smart, 
And turn our souls from vain pretence and 
guile, 
From folly’s glare and fashion’s specious 
smile? 
And make our sins like shadows from us dart? 
For darkness comes and hides the world from 
view, 
And turns our lights to petty flickering flames, 
And pleasure may no more his sports renew, 
Since sleep and death o'er all have equal 
claims; 
We creatures are and need impressive night 
To give us longing for the coming light! 
Wituram Brenton. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
A Woman’s View of the Centennial. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Boston, Oct. 15, 1876. 
THE START. 

Having decided to go to the centennial, we, 
Miss Bessie and I and some ‘‘young folks,” 
bought our tickets and secured staterooms via 
Fall River steamers a week in advance. We 
| then opened correspondence with several pro- 
| prietors of boarding-houses in Philadelphia; 
but this did not help us much in the end. We 
proved the old adage of ‘‘between two stools 
| you come to the ground,” whilst they, the pro- 
| prietors, go upon the principle of ‘‘first come 
first served.” But the forethought about state- 
rooms was an inspiration, as was proved when 
we reached Fall River. To avoid the crowd we 





haps they were those unhappy beings who 
failed to secure places of rest and were trying 
to console themselves ‘‘by the sad sea wave.” 
What stories of domestic infelicity, of neigh- 
borhood gossip and political intrigue we were 
the unknown and unwilling listenersto! Some 
of these tales were amusing and others rather 
disheartening. ‘‘Who are the people who do 
these dreadful and imprudent things? Where 
do the husbands and wives live who accuse 
each other of such neglect and indifference? It 
is like going into a picture-gallery and meeting 
some ghostly and, disagreeable sketches.” With 
these thoughts I fell asleep. 
IN NEW YORK. 

When we reached New York the regular cen- 
tennial train had left, but we were told a special 
train was waiting for us, whereupon the crowd 
started in a ‘‘double-quick” march. Some one 
behind me remarked, ‘‘We stanji not upon 
the order of going, but we go!”—which was 
very true. Before we crossed the ferry we 
were assorted. The officials called out, ‘All 
who wish to stop at centennial grounds come 
this way; all who go to West Philadelphia stay 
there,” etc., etc. Butthere are always doubt- 
ful people in every crowd. People who do not 
know where they belong nor where they wish 
to go, and they rush around excitedly, trying to 
dart first into one line and then into another. 
The calm officials would “halt” them, saying, 
“Don't be in a hurry, my friends! Have pa- 
tience, and you will all get there in time.” 

IN PHILADELPHIA. 

It was noon when we reached the centennial 
grounds—a glorious autumn day. The flags 
were flying from the exhibition buildings; the 
chime-bells were playing; the fog-horn was 
screeching out its monotonous tunes; and, al- 
together, it was ratherexciting. ‘I am already 
paid for coming,” whispered Miss Bessie; but 
the young folks thought they would not be will- 
ing to turn back until they had looked at least 
inside the gates. We might look, but we could 
not yet enter; we must first find some abiding 
place during our sojourn in this good city of 
Brotherly Love. So, following our leader, we 
started off to find a boarding-place. One of the 
young folks began to sing, soto voce, ‘‘We are 
hunting for a city for to stay awhile;” but the 
rest of us frowned so severely she had not 
courage to repeat the line. 

SEEKING LODGINGS. 

Getting into Girard-avenue cars we started 
for reference number one. How little do we 
know of the immense distances in Philadelphia! 
On! on! we went. One of the party suggested 
we should get so far away we could not get 
back; and, if we continued, it would take us 
all the time to go and return. Another began 
to fear we were lost. ‘‘At least we can study 
the city and become familiar with its institu- 
tions,” said Miss Bessie, as we crossed a mag- 
nificent bridge, over the Schuylkill river, and 
came to Girard College. ‘‘Very little!” said 
our leader, who, being the only gentleman 
of the party, could treat with indifference all 
our little bursts of enthusiasm. ‘‘Remember, 
Philadelphia is a big city. It covers an area of 
82,700 acres, and has a population of $17,448. 
It claims to be the second great city in the 
United States.” Upon this, a discussion arose 
as to the comparative values of the large 
cities in the United States, and continued until 
we reached ‘‘Park View Hotel.” Alas! in all 
that chain of houses called a hotel there was 
not one room to spare. An entire block of 
houses were in use—one for restaurant and café, 
and the others for sitting and sleeping-rooms; 
but the proprietor would not take us in. ‘*Have 
sent more than forty away to-day, already!” he 
said, with an indifference which was rather ex- 
asperating. 

AT REST! 

The history of that day’s search for lodgings 
can only be written by our leader, who bore the 
fatigues and anxieties, and hopes deferred, and 
rebuffs alone. Atlength he reappeared crowned 
with success, and we lost no time in making our 
way to our new home in Arch street. Miss 
Bessie had ample time to study the city by the 
way, but fatigue or hunger, or both together, 
made her quite oblivious to external things. 
Our landlady, we found, was Mrs. Hernandez, 
of St. Augustine, Florida, where she has kept 
a good home for Northern visitors. She came 
to Philadelphia for the season, hoping to make 
a little money; but the first months brought 
her only losses and disappointments. Her 
warm-hearted welcome made us forget the tire- 
some day we had passed. Let us hope the rush 
of visitors lately has helped her to retrieve 
her fortunes, and that she has been amply re- 
paid for the inconvenience of giving up her own 
room first to one set of boarders and then to 
another. The last news of her was, the demand 
for rooms was so great that she gave up first her 
own room, then the parlor and dining and sit- 
ting-rooms, and was forced to take her own rest 
in the pantry. And the cry is Still they come! 

TO THE GROUNDS. 

And now came our first day at the centennial 
grounds, which we reached before nine o’clock. 
The cars were packed, and we could hardly get 
foothold on any of them. But hosts of people 
were no better off than we, and a better-tem- 
pered, and even merry, crowd could not be 
found. There was a touch of something that 
made ‘‘the whole world akin.” One day's ex- 
perience in the cars was a good type of ail the 
days. The conductor always assured the groups 
of people waiting on street-corners that there 
was plenty of room inside, which was greeted 
with laughter by those inside, and the question 
asked, ‘‘Where—on top the car or underneath ?” 
Then the conductor would gravely turn around, 
and, trying to look beyond the heads, say, be- 


twelve o’clock, we passed the attendants with 
their rolling-chairs and the policemen at the 
doorways, and found ourselves face to face with 
a huge native of the Argentine Republic. Stop- 
ping for a moment to look at him, I lost sight 
of my companions and saw nothing more of 
them until noon. 

It was a good genius that brought me first 
into the Argentine Republic, or ‘‘Silver Confed- 
eration” of South America, a department I very 
much wished to see. Here are various articles 
of daily use belonging to the ‘‘Nomadic In- 
dians,” a very small variety, and rough con- 
struction, certainly. A great amount of em- 
broidery—embroidered towels and pillow-cases 
and children’s shirts, which :eminded me of a 
vessel I was on once, where the towels and 
ordinary pillow-cases were trimmed with lace. 
Piles of hats and boots made of snake-skin, 
cases of insects and birds of brilliant plumage 
and elegant ostrich-feather dusters. Think of 
that! to what base uses even ostrich-feathers 
may be brought! A silk sash with the Argen- 
tine and American colors—blue and white, and 
red, white and blue; and a handsomely-embroi- 
dered handkerchief ‘‘dedicated to the President 
of the United States ;” silver rings ‘‘made by the 
Indians,” and ‘‘a gold necklace and medallion, 
representing the fourteen Argentine Provinces.” 
This was from Rosari. Salt, soaps, and all 
kinds of medicines from the province of Buenos 
Ayres, which means ‘‘fine air.” Query: Why 
so much medicine? A “stone pestle used by 
the Indians to grind corn,” etc.; also a pan 
made of stone by the Indians. 

Next I came to Peru, whvre I stopped a mo- 
ment to see the beautiful silver filigree work, 
the embroideries and cases wf artificial flowers 
from the houses of ‘‘Santa Rosa” and ‘‘Santa 
Theresa.” 

From there I passed into the ‘* Orange-Tree 
State,” which is in the corner of the building. 
I found here a large collection of diamonds in 
the rough, and diamondiferous soil with a dia- 
mond ir. it, also the pebbles accompanying these, 
allarrangedinorder. First, gems in the rough, 
then, partly cut to show the process, then cut 
and polished. A flexible whip, made of rhinoc- 
eros’ hide, and reins of the same. Cases of in- 
sects, a great variety, and brilliant butterflies 
and gorgeous birds. Long ostrich-plumes and 
huge ostrich-eggs. The diamonds were the 
most interesting things here, as was the silver 
of Peru and the ancient pottery of the Argen- 
tine Republic. 

Retracing my steps I came to Chili, where I 
was attracted by a case of stuffed animals, and 
next to it a variety of preserved fishes. Here 
was a quantity of needle-work from the ‘School 
for Poor Girls, Melina, Department of Loutrie.” 
A ‘‘black-marble table-top, inlaid with mosaics,” 
jars of preserved fruits and cases of wines. In 
the Educational Department were newspapers, 
etc. ; various publications of Chili, and ‘‘Chili as 
It Is,” and ‘Chili Illustrated.” But I had no 
time to look into books, and one cannot run and 
read a Spanish book. 

Time was flying, and I had not got out of the 
first corner. I therefore reverted to my origi- 
nal plan of going through the building to get a 
general view of the whole before giving special 
attention to any department. The central av- 
enue is 1832 feet in length and 120 in width. 
On each side of this is an avenue 100 feet wide. 
Between these are aisles 48 feet wide, and by 
the sides of the building are others 24 feet wide, 
making seven long walks from east to west 
through this building. 

Starting from Chili, I passed through China, 
Japan, Denmark, Egypt (‘‘The oldest country 
in the world sends its morning greeting to the 
youngest!”), Spain, Russia, Austria, Hungary 
and the German Empire, then into the United 
tates, until I came to the east side. Back 
through the central avenue, surrounded by inde- 
scribable magnificence onallsides. Turning to 
the north side, I came into Italy, then Norway, 
Sweden, Australasia, Tasmania, New Zealand, 
Queensland, Seychelles Islands, Gold Coast, and 
other British Colonies, Canada and Great Brit- 
ain, France and colonies, Switzerland, Belgium, 
Brazil, Netherlands, Mexico, and again into the 
manufactures of the United States, and so back 
again on the north side of central avenue. Four 
times I went the length of the building. 

ART TREASURES. 

In the Haviland collection, Limoges, France, 
is a large display of ‘‘artistic faience.” Their 
ceramics, pottery and glass ware are exceed- 
ingly beautiful. The Haviland display of faience 
(Porcellania di Faenza) claims to be of purer 
color and better quality than most others, ow- 
ing to the use of wood in the furnaces exclu- 
sively, instead of bituminous coal, so there is 
no discoloration from smoke. Here were exe 
quisite cups and saucers and plates, with hand 
paintings, but only sold in sets. Twelve cups 
and saucers, $50. A large vase, commemora- 
tive of the centenary of the United States, fig- 
ure of the Magii, Mater Admirabilis, and other 
figures forsale. St. Antonio de Padua, life-size, 
with infant in his arms. A large and magnifi- 
cent altar with a lamb and cross on the top and 
images of saints at the side is sold to go to In- 
diana, price $8000. To inspect the ceramics— 
faience and porcelain, or China ware—is alone 
worth a visit to the centennial. The two Lim- 
oges vases of 1776 and 1876 are thus described : 
“The Struggle” has for its base a barren rock 
washed by angry waves. The vase is sur- 
mounted by a bust of Washington. On theone | 
side-is a statue of ‘‘Victory’’ and on the other 


and the four elements; a bronze statuette of 
Queen Victoria on horseback, in 1837. 

In the United States Department, Tiffany's 
display of diamonds is dazzling and magnifi- 
cent, and not only diamonds but jewelry of all 
kinds and wonderful style and beauty; a very 
elegant candelabra in silver, ‘‘made to the or- 
der of James Gordon Bennett, to commemo- 
rate the victory of his yacht, the ‘Dauntless,’ 
over the ‘Mohawk,’ August, 1875.” 

HIGH NOON. 

Hark! There isa peal from the chime-bells. 
It is noon, and time to meet the rest of our party. 
We went to the “Trois Freres Provencaux” 
restaurant for ‘‘bread and coffee,” or rather 
lunch. This restaurant is situated near the 
lake. It has a hall and eight smaller saloons. 
Having occasion to speak to one of the attend- 
ants, which I did in English, she smiled, shook 
her head, and said, ‘‘Je ne comprend pas." So 
the next attendant I met I addressed in the best 
French at my command. She looked reproach- 
fully at me, and said, ‘‘I speak English, ma- 
dame!” which was rather crushing. Whilst 
waiting for our coffee we compared notes and 
found we had all been in different directions. 
“T have been studying the ceramics,” said I, 
when some one exclaimed ‘*What are they? 
Tell us about them.” Miss Bessie took the 
trouble of explaining that ‘‘Ceramic means 
earthenware, pertaining to pottery, as the ce- 
ramic art. Faience—Porcellana di Faenza, in 
Italy, the original place of marufacture—a kind 
of earthenware; a collective name for all the 
various kinds of glazed earthenware and porce- 
lain.” Oh! what should we do without Miss 
B.ssie! Ibelieve she had been studying up 
for the occasion. But how could she know 
what we were to meet. Perhaps she had con- 
sulted one of the immense dictionaries which I 
afterwards found in the book-rooms in the Unit- 
ed States department. E. H. Borume. 





From Illinois. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Tiskitwa, Iuirnors, Oct. 18, 1876. 
WOMAN'S CASTLE. 

A thousand things to do! Who so active, so 
interested, especially in the autumn, as a house- 
keeper? How enjoyable and fraught with inter- 
est is real, useful life! Yet, humdrum, prosy, 
monotonous, is erroneously, perhaps fashiona- 
bly, attached to this main measure of woman’s 
being. Home is woman’s castle, her throne; 
here she reigns supreme, acts, and is her indi- 
vidual self as she can be in no other condition. 
It is impossible for some gifted women to be 
otherwise than distinguished; yet few names of 
the usefui and gifted of either sex are ever 
known to fame. The evenly-balanced brain, 
harmonious with temperament and sound health, 
poised like a planet, has never a flash nor a fall 
like a meteor, but a silent force, like gravitation. 
Such must be the patterns for American women. 

BUSY. 
The above thoughts came to mind as we lay 
down paper after paper teeming with charming 
descriptions of travel and foreign places, and 
wonder what we ean write about when we have 
been nowhere. Gudbrand absent two months, 
and it would seem that life must be doubly dull 
at the Molehill. Not one moment, however, 
has Hedelie had time to fold her hands and 
wonder what to do next. Fruit-drying and 
packing in paper-bags, canning, pickling, pre- 
serving and storing for winter, as naturally as 
the pretty squirrels and honey-bees, is far more 
interesting than crossing the continent. 
PLANTS. 

But surpassing far all this is the satisfaction 
of potting plants for winter blooming; though 
this is not important with all housekeepers, 
there are few, however, but who cling to the 
fresh, green plants in the window till ‘‘hoity- 
toity bites them all,” then their spirits wilt, and 
a little of the bloom of everyday life has faded 
away. Probably the time will soon come when 
a conservatory for exotics wilt be deemed as 
necessary to a happy home as a pantry for pies. 
How can people live through the winter without 
lycopodium and smilax. As a painter enrap- 
tured with the glowing and blending of colors, 
a lace-maker with fine patterns, a deeper divine 
is in the adorning of home for winter. 

HOME ADORNING. 

And for this, artist-like, let us go to nature. 
Bring out the pressed ferns, dried grasses and 
mosses; let the dogs and cats and cockatoos 
rest awhile before stitching into the canvas with 
a portion of our blessed eyesight. Varnish the 
maple-leaves, paint with green, and varnish ar- 
bor-vits, to be arranged with amobiums and am- 
aranths, for vases and baskets, and wrought into 
wreathes, crosses and crowns, with a splendor 
no art can rival, for a greater than thou or I has 


painted these. 
WEATHER. 


All tender plants had to be housed before the 
sixth of this month; since then severe night- 
frosts have been the rule. Autumn foliage is 
now in its prime, but can last only a few days. 
All of our native trees are deciduous, and many 
of them already leafless. 

SHAKING HANDS. 

We noticed this morning, for the first time 
during several months, the baronial-looking 
home on the bluff, smiling down upon the Mole- 
hill. The latter recognizes an old friend and 
winter companion; they strike hands as cor- 
dially as though both were Molehills. 

MOLES 
are abundant in Illinois. It would seem, from 





“Renommée.” The vase ‘'1876,” ‘‘Prosperity,” 


the way they plough the soil, in a serpentine 


crop of potatoes, tut enough. Fat chickens, | 
twenty-five cents apiece. Hedelie decapitated 
one this morning with her own hands. She 
sometimes shows her power over hens and tur- 
keys in this way, and gives herself credit for 
being brave. Her friend Martha, on the prai- | 
rie, in the absence of the men, executed some 


students of this most important science should 
obtain this work.—New York, Macmillan & Co. 


The Phrenological Journal, for November, is 


ligently exercised in civilized communities. All; 


full of good and useful sketches of varying) 
length, among which we note ‘‘Paul and Plato "| 





Prestel; ‘‘Difficulties of Development as Ap- 
| plied to Man,” by Alfred Russell Wallace, F. R. 
| S.; “The So-called Conflict of Science and Re- 
ligion,” by Principal Dawson; ‘Astronomy in 
America,” by Richard A. Proctor; ‘‘Is the De- 
velopment Hypothesis Sufficient?” by Dr. James 


young pigs, as it was necessary to have them 
roasted whole on the table with an orange in 


' brief mention of the ‘‘Exposition” and a sketch | McCosh; “Sketch of Dr. Arnott” (with por- 
| of “‘Mrs. Maxwell, the Colorado Naturalist ;” a | trait) ; Editors-Table ; Literary Notices ; Miscel- 


| word about “History in Ancient Coins;” and | !any—an unusually interesting number.—New 


has for its base emblems of peace, the fruits of manner, raising long ridges and hillocks, that 
the earth, and the implements of industry. On | they must do much damage; but such is not the 
the top is a bust of ‘‘America,” and on each side | case. They are rather a benefit, keeping the 


their mouth at a given time. This is not a/ some pleasant words by a lady traveller about 
pleasant thing to do, and this quotation always | the Digger Indians, entitled ‘‘Wild Flowers and 
comes to mind, ‘Taught by the power that pities | Wild Men.” There is also a portrait and sketch 
me, I learn to pity them.” And old father Time | of Huxley, and two others less known to fame: 
with his scythe always rises before us. | also current items of interest.—New York. 


— - : ——— athe, 5 | Mediaval and Modern Saints and Miracles 
MR. M.D. CONWAY’S COMMENTS. is an attempt to show up the frauds and decep- 


| tions of the Roman church as a preventative to 
Lord Beaconsfield (Disraeli) spoke recently | the exchange of faith or the favorable regard 
at Aylesbury, with such anger and levity as| with which many, protestantly reared, nowadays, 





ent with perfect soberness. of the worst acts of the church towards Protes- 
Disraeli has adopted under the weight of tantism as indicating its undying hatred of free 
his new title the unobtrusive motto ‘Forti ni- | Roney: and worship. The facts seem to be 
hil difficile.” And his armorial bearings are a| authenticated, and the whole exposé is startling. 
rampant mixture of argents, gules, lions, towers | —Harper & Brothers; received by Williams. 
and eagles. Messrs. Oliver Ditson & Co. have issued the 


Having been accused of a leaning toward mon- | a Music: ‘‘My Opening Eyes with 
archical institutions, I may say, instead of be- | a) v2 aarengee from Wagner by > ae 
lieving any kind of royalty a desirable substi- | ard, and ‘There is a Land of Pure Delight, 


tute for republican institutions, I am opposed to + 6 eSpagpey ae Seeree rene 
| “The Lord is in His Holy Temple,” and “‘Jesus, 


even so much royalty as lingers in the White | Lover at iw Suak” soueal tre te Ok 

House, and would rejoice if every throne and | Mawekas pon tit Cc . a ~ popes 

presidency should disappear from the earth. side Quadrille es pen tage omnagel i : . 

Every year there is a little commotion in cer- | for piano or pon by Sep lamers *“Talhies 

se ee pee — mas bones of of the Surf Waltz,” by Louis C. Elson; ‘Heart 
omas Paine. 1e other day a Unitarian min- ” 

ister, Rev. Herbert Ainslie, aaa in England, |and Ares Sarrnes sos See enens Ont 


| ‘‘First Battalion March,” hy : 
and with him it is to be apprehended (or hoped, | ee 


as one’s sympathies may be) that the last chance | St. Nicholas, for November, has the beginning 


of discovering Paine’s bones has disappeared. Ps a Kingdom of the Greedy,” by 
Mr. George Jacob Holyoake affirms that Mr. | a iranslated: Sy Laure. W. Johpeon; 
‘A Reminiscence of Abraham Lincoln,” by Al- 


Ainslie once told him, or a friend of his. that he | bert Rhodes: R ; 

{Mr. Ainslie] possessed the skeleton of Paine, = ¢ song." ope pages nce — 

which Cobbett brought back with him from} 252 ts lesion. Stared ; Susan Coolidge 
gives a sketch of Queen Matilda; Sarah Winter 


America. The writer hereof, however, twice Kell furniat ill a 
addressed Mr. Ainslie.on the subject, but was| ~. 088 ‘urnishes an illustrated “Story of a 


| York, D. Appleton & Co. 
| <Appleton’s Journal, for November, opens 
with the first part of ‘‘His Double.” Julian 
; Hawthorne contributes a fourth chapter of his 
| interesting series, ‘‘Out of London;” George 
|M. Towle has a second paper on “ Old-Time 
| France,” which is finely illustrated; ‘“ Fallen 
| Fortunes,” by James Payn, is continued, and 


| ‘As He Comes Up the Stair,” is concluded. 
| Under the title of ‘‘The Story of a French Lit- 
car hardly be explained by any theory consist- | honor Catholicism. The author collates many ; ¢Tary Life,” we have a review of the French au- 
| thor, Marie Henri Beyle; a description of “A 


Case of Starvation,” by H. M. Robinson; Con- 
stance Fenimore Cooper contributes a story 
called ‘“‘The Old Fire,” and Lucy Hooper dis- 
cusses ‘‘The Servant Question in Paris.” An 
engraving, from a painting by Benjamin F. 
Reinhart, of Washington Irving’s Katrina Van 
Tassel, is a pleasing feature. There are several 
poems, an interesting ‘‘Editor's Table,” reviews 
of new books, etc. A very attractive number. 
—New York. 

The Eclectic Magazine, for November, is em- 
bellished with a fine portrait of the Earl of 
Derby, and an editorial sketch of the conserva- 
tive statesman. D. Mckenzie Wallace supplies 
an important article on the ‘Territorial Expan- 
sion of Russia,” the same author who recently 
wrote upon the communal, or municipal system 
of the empire—an interesting and exhaustive es- 
say. ‘On Turkish ways and Turkish Women,” 
from Cornhill Magazine, we have an instructive 
article concerning harem life, and interesting at 
this moment, when Ottoman institutions are in 
great peril. Mr. and Mrs. Wordsworth’s letters 
on the ‘Wreck of the Strathmore” are a graphic 
delineation of the incidents of the wreck, mother 
and son surviving terrible exposure and almost 





answered never aword. Now that he is dead  hmay Bed: ex BS B. a es 
those who cherish Paine’s memory are making Parable; ae Angell Goodwin tells ieee 
efforts to discover whether he has left a box of | eng est eereene a Grandmother y a | 
bones behind him, and assuredly any heirs and badiongaaag ee eae ie Lead cspeyets 
assigns of the reverend gentleman will find it ct pass chmeatesasn ay Foneires: ty: 
to their interest to produce them if they could | E 

be found. The feeling over here that the in-| A very useful and instructive, as well as gen- 
gratitude of republics is being again illustrated eTally entertaining, work is called Amongst 
by the way in which Paine’s services are disre- | Machines, a description of various mechanical 
garded among the centennial celebrations of | #PPliances used in the manufacture of wood, 
America is not confined to “infidels ;” and I am metal and other. substances, which G. P. Put- 
certain that a sum which wonld surprise many | nam’s Sons have reprinted from the English. 
could be raised at this moment in England to in- | [ts author wrote ‘‘The Young Mechanic,” and 
ter the bones of Paine and raise a mi nument | he knows by experience what the boys desire 
over them. A very lively and interesting dis- | in this line. In a familiar and thoroughly 
cussion has been going on among the antiquari- | practical manner he here tells the whole story 
ans of Newcastle and other northern regions as | °f industrial appliances in nineteen chapters. 
to whether Paine wrote the letters of ‘‘Junius.” | We know of no worthier volume for the family 
This theory, it may be remembered, was started | °F school library, nor one better adapted to its 
by our very intelligent countryman, William | purpose. 

Henry Burr, of Washington, D. C., who has! The Story of Our Country, by Mrs. Lewis 
recently written communications to the New- | B. Monroe, is a narrative in conversational form 
castle paper apropos of the present discussion. | between a mother and her two children upon 
The theory of Mr. Burr has found a vigorous Columbus, the Cabots, Raleigh, S:nith, the Pil- 
advocate in Thomas Woodruff of Sunderland, | grims, Roger Williams, William Penn, King 
who, as an expert in literary styles, pronounces | Philip, Franklin, the Acadians, Washington, 
the sentences of Paine’s known works and ‘‘Ju- | Marion, Benedict Arnold; thus forming a basis 
nius’s” letters to have proceeded from the same | upon which to fill out a vere pleasing and sim- 
man, the rhythm being the same. If Slade and_| ple historical recital, and making the incidents 
his spirits wish to present to the world a com- | ever familiar to the reader. It is exceedingly | 
plete vindication against the professors, all they | well devised and executed, and will teach patri- | 
have to do is to conjure up Paine to rap out | otism and admiration for free institutions. The 
such information as will lead to the discovery | work is fully illustrated, and is attractively pre- | 
of his skeleton, and at the same time call up| sented.—Boston, Lockwood, Brooks & Co. | 


| 
“Junius,” and get from him intimation of the} ‘The Jilustrated News, for the current week, | 
precise position of such documents as will cer- 


opens with an illustration which should touch | 
tify who he was. every American. It is called ‘The Old World | 
and the New,” and in the background is repre- | 
sented the crowned heads of the old world let- 














. LITERATURE. 


The Folio, for Wencnhaes depicts Mrs. Ger- | ting loose the dogs of war to settle national dif- | 


trude Corbett, and the fashions, and gives plenty | ferences, while in the foreground are two im-| 
of new music, besides its usual general miscel- | ense columns of men, following respectively 
lany.—Boston. the banners of Hayes and Wheeler, and Tilden 
Butterick’s Delineator, for November, will and Hendricks, proceeding to the ballot-box 
gratify the ladies, as it gives them illustrations peccenaliy: -_ front stands Columbia, with 
of all the winter costumes, and many sugges- right hand pointing to the conflicts of the old 
sheds tal delta: oink; da: Tew Saab. world, and saying ‘*Alas! unhappy Europe, see 

: : how my battles are fought henceforth forever.” 
—Boston. 








The Nursery, for November, has charming 
contributions from a large number of writers, 
and all are worthy, with their beautiful illustra- 
tions, of the reputation of this choice little se- 
rial.—Boston, J. L. Shorey. 





Scribner's, for November, has four articles 
fully illustrated, the first giving sketches and | 
| pictorial views of Hartford, Conn., the ‘‘Charter | 
| Oak City ;” the second, ‘‘The Beginning of | 
James Payn’s new novel, Fation Fortunes, | Life,” by Mrs. S. B. Herrick; the third, ‘*Pic- 
has been added - the Appleton’s library of| tures from Rome;” the fourth, Clarence Cook’s | 
choice works of fiction. Mr. Payne writes with | seventh illustrated paper on ‘‘Beds and Tables, | 
simplicity and directness. in: thts instance he| Stools and Candlesticks.” There are two more | 
shows his good qualities conspicuously. | chapters of Fanny Hodgson Burnett's story, | 
The American Architect continues weekly to | «That Lass o’ Lowrie’s;” and two more of Mr. | 
give the best suggestions upon all matters per- | Hale’s “Philip Nolan’s Friends.” The shorter | 
taining to architecture and art, and to furnish stories are ‘‘ Rodney Maverick” and ‘Mere | 
illustrations by which any intelligent persons | Giraud’s Little Daughter.” Donald G. Mitchell | 
can build cottage, hall or castle to satisfaction. has another article on centennial matters and | 
—Boston. | things ; Charles F. Thwing has a good and use- | 
Wide Awake, for November, has many enter- | ful article on ‘‘College Expenses ;” and Charles 
taining contributions, opening with a Thanks- | Barnard tells about a ‘‘Scottish Loaf Factory.” | 
giving story by Emily Huntington Miller. There | The departments are well filled, and ‘‘Bric-a- | 
is attached a pattern-sheet for a doll’s entire | Brac” has some funny pictures.—New York. 
wardrobe, which will please the girls. 





There | 
. . . : ° | 

are many illustrations, and is an attractive issue | ejeyenth of ‘The Century, its Fruits and its | 

generally.— Boston. 


exceedingly well, and he is likely to make a Festival” is described in a short paper; Lady | 
new constituency of admirers by this work for | Barker sends another of her entertaining ‘‘Let- | 
the young people.—New York, G. P. Putnam’s | ters from South Africa,” in which she describes | 


| Festival,” finely illustrated; another illustrated | 

Boys of Other Countries is a pleasant col- | paper is entitled ‘‘Walks and Visits in Words-| ing a Club 
lection of five stories, by Bayard Taylor, for| worth’s Country,” by Ellis Yarnall, a friend of | 
American boys, illustrated, and told in an easy | the poet; Prof. Hart contributes a thoughtful | 
and familiar manner. Mr. Taylor tells a story | paper on ‘“‘Higher Education;” ‘‘The Wagner | 


unparalleled hardships. ‘‘Morality on a Span- 
ish Wharf” is full ot humor; ‘‘A Bazaar and a 
Picnic in Africa,” by Lady Barker, is equally 
full of quaint, womanly description of a new 
country. The number is a remarkably good 
one.—New York, E. R. Pelton; A. Williams & 
Co., Boston, agents. 


The Galaxy, for November, contains an arti- 


|cle by Mr. J. T. Headley, on the ‘Original 


Order-book of General Burgoyne,” kept during 
the famous campaign of 1777, which resulted so 
disastrously to the British at Saratoga. Albert 
Rhodes touches upon a subject interesting to 
every reader: ‘What shall we eat?” Heanaly- 
zes and compares the diet and cuisine of vari- 
ous nations. ‘‘Fighting by Machinery” is a con- 
sideration of the effects of modern invention upon 
the world’s peace, by Dr. T. M. Coan. Rich- 
ard Grant White contributes a chapter upon the 
proper manner of reading Shakespeare. Mrs. 
Feudge has some beautiful legends adapted from 
the Persian. An article on recent English fic- 
tion, by W. C. Brownell, is devoted to an analy- 
sis of the works of William Black, Thomas 
Hardy, and other novelists of the new school. 
Mrs. Jane G. Swisshelm contributes an essay on 
American character. There is an article upon 
Yorktown and Williamsburg by the late General 
Custer; and a charming love story by Miss 
Olney; a tragic poem by Joaquin Miller, two or 
three other puems of unusual merit, and finally 
the departments of science, book review, and 
current gossip.—New York. 

Harper's, for November, opens with a poem 
by the author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman,” 
entitled ‘Magnus and Morna: a Shetland Fairy 
Tale;” Harriet Prescott Spofford contributes 
an article on ‘‘Mediawval Furniture,” treating 
especially of the Gothic style and its modern 
adaptations; Horace E. Scudder’s ‘‘A Puritan 
Gentleman in New England” gives the reader 
some glimpses of the domestic life of Gov. Jobn 
Winthrop; A. H. Guernsey gives a description 
of an exploring picnic in the Indian Alps, un- 
der the title of an ‘‘Englishwoman among the 
Himalayas ;” Mrs. Martha J. Lamb has an ar- 
ticle upon the distinguished persons interred in 
the burial-grounds of Trinity and St. Paul’s. 
These articles all are illustrated. A new story 
by Miss Thackeray is begun; ‘‘A Woman- 
Hater,” which has reached its fifth part, in- 
creases in interest. Short stories are contrib- 
uted by Constance Fenimore Woolson, Rebecca 
Harding Davis, Annie Thomas, and Mrs. E. T. 
Corbett, and there is a powerful character- 
sketch, by an anonymous author, entitled ‘‘A 
Grand Business Man of the New School;” 
Charles Murray-Nairne, of Columbia College, 
contributes a sketch of John Locke. Poems 
are contributed by Bayard Taylor, Alfred H. 
Louis, George Lunt, A. F., and Edgar Fawcett. 
The departments are unusually full and inter- 
esting.—New York. 

Pacchiarotto,and How He Worked in Distem- 
per; with Other Poems, is the title of Brown- 
ing’s new book. Pacchiarotto, an artist, who 
found the world out of sorts and “‘tédok ‘Reform’ 


| for his motto,” for which reason he was sadly 
Lippincott’s, for November, opens with part | 


maltreated by his fellows, is supposed to repre- 
sent the author himself and his critics. For 
the purpose indicated he is represented as join- 


“Of ‘Freed Ones’—‘ Bardottt'— which signified 
‘Spare-Horses’ that walk by the wagon 
The team has to drudge for and drag on. 
The Bailiwick watched with no quiet eye 
The outrage thus done to society, 
And noted the advent especially 
Of Pacchiarotto, their fresh ally.” 


are the ‘‘Victory” and the ‘‘Renommée.” 


soil in a mellow, productive state; are occa- 


seechingly, ‘‘Move up a little, there! Please 
stand as close as you can and make room for 
onemore!” Alas! there is a limit to all things. 
| Sardines in a box are not as close as the people 
packed in these horse-cars, not including those 
hanging like fringes and tassels to the outside. 
| Before many minutes had passed our neighbors 
at our elbows usually informed us where they 
came from and whither they were going, and 
| then waited expectantly to get the like informa- 
‘tion from us. In the exuberance of good-feel- 
ing aroused by the occasion we always re- 
sponded. How many pleasant chats we have 
must say they moved about with a readiness had with people nearly dos-a-dos with us, of 
and answered all calls and questions with an | Whose faces we could only catch glimpses! 
}easy good-nature which deserves praise. A People from the far West, from Canada, from 
stewardess must be an angel who does not lose Ithaca, but never one from Boston. 
her temper sometimes. j ENTERING. 

EN ROUTE. 


When the regular steamboat-train came in| & bank to get the required fifty-cent notes or 


| took the 4.30 P.M. train, but soon decided every- 
| body else had done the same, and the crowd 
| was trying to get ahead of itself. We hear that 
| it has been so in Philadelphia. Parties wishing 
| to avoid the rush and crush going to the cen- 
pa grounds have started very early, and, to 
| their surprise and disappointment, found every 

horse-car and steam-car packed to overflowing. 
Going by the earlicr train gave us time and op- 
portunity comfortably to establish ourselves be- 
| fore the boat started, and, what is better, to 
secure the attentions of the very kind and polite 
‘ladies in waiting.” To do them justice, we 








/and excitement prevailed for atime. Women line of people seemingly a quarter of a mile 
|in pairs and companies rushed hither and long; so Miss Bessie offered to go into the la- 
| thither to secure staterooms or berths or easy- | dies’ office, where the crowd was much less. 
|chairs. A few held the magic tickets which | ‘‘Keep in lice! keep in line! You must go to 
| secured for them keys to comfortable, clean and the foot!’ said the watchful policeman. In 
quiet rooms; but a very large number looked , spite of his reiterations there were some uneasy 
| anxious and excited. Some demanded rooms, bodies who would not, or could not, keep in 


|as if the waiters could multiply them at will. line. They buzzed around like flies, but were 


Before entering the grounds we must stop at 


there was an avalanche of people. Confusion tickets. At the gentlemen's entrance there was | 


One lady, in dismay, said, ‘Really, stewardess, | 
what is the best thing you can do for us?” 
| **Well, madam, we have hooks and nails and} 


the imperturbable reply. Miss Bessie and I 
had an ‘‘outside room,” with a window opening 
on the deck, by means of which we had plenty 
‘of fresh air. We also had the comfort of a 
| gaslight, which we burned all night. But peo- 
ple continued to sit under the window and talk, 
talk, far into the night, and, it seemed to us, 
even until the early hours of morning. Per- 


cot-beds, and you can have your choice!” was | 


at last obliged to go to the foot. 
SIGHT-SEEING. 

Inside the grounds we made two trips ‘‘around 
the world” on the narrow-gauge railway—a dis- 
tance of three miles each way—so as to see, 
figuratively speaking, both sides of the globe. 
We then alighted at the west end of Main 
Building, opposite Machinery Hall, and entered 
the vestibule, where we checked our bags at 
the check-counter and bought a catalogue at 
the desk for stationery, etc., etc., on the oppo- 
site side. Agreeing to meet at this entrance at 





In the English Department, A. B. Daniels’ sionally seen above ground and feed on insects. 
display is very large and beautiful. Plates, full | Their fur is finer and softer than the finest of 
sets, with all the designs of Landseer painted on | silk. A dozen furs will make a muffetee. The 
them. One plate sold for $80. Two cups with | law of adaptation is beautifully illustrated in 
pictures from Landseer—pronounced ‘‘heay- | never a speck of dirt adhering to their glossy, 
enly;” wonderful vases, exquisitely painted, | mouse-colored coats. Their little furless nose 
and in great variety, fron: Watcombe, Terra | and feet are as clean as though they swam in the 
Cotta works; exquisite Bernard Palissy fai- | sea. 
ence; also South Devon and West Brunswick, | 
Staffordshire ceramics and blue terra cotta. We ate interrupted by a gentleman, who is a 
Elkington & Co., Birmingham, have a very Methodist clergyman. He begs us to sign a pe- 
remarkable display of ceramics, faience and sil- | tition for a young man who has committed his 
ver, and antique art, one case containing fac- {rst offence; says, “I have been to jail to see 
simile reproductions of the original art treas- Clarence. The first time I was ever in jail in 
ures in the Museum of Science and Art, South | ™y life.” We replied, ‘You did a good thing; 
Kensington, London; statuette of St. John the | 294 if more Christians went to jail, society 
Baptist, about 1600. The original in bronze, | would be in a better condition.” To this he re- 
| by Giovanni de Bologna, stands on one of the | sponded Amen! and continued, ‘‘I drove fast on 
holy-water basins in the cathedral of Pisa, three Thursday, and Friday morning called the judge 
| feet and five and one-half inches high; a tank- im Peoria out of bed; he kindly listened to me 
ard and cover repoussé, or ‘‘beaten or chased |in his red-flannel, seemed quite affected, said 
work,” dated 1605. This entire collection now | he had been too hasty with the boy, and prom- 
exhibited has been purchased by the Pennsyl-| ised to do all he could for his reprieve.” We 
vania Museum and School of Industrial Art. *id, “You do such a thing, brother H——, and 
| A statue of Christ, about 1600, by Giovanni de people will call you crazy, a breaker of the law, 

Bologna; amongst the bronzes a statuette of | Jisturber of the peace, and the like.” “Yes, 
| Mereury in armor; also full suits of armor; |>Ut I wish to really benefit my fellow-men.” 
decorative table plate, relieved with electro-gold , °° ™Y return from Peoria, I overtook a poor, 
| and oxidized silver; a magnificent dessert-ser- | 0/d Irish woman and her son, tramping. I took 
| vice, purchased by Madame E. E. Eyre, San the old lady into my carriage, brought her to 
Francisco; also a large salver surrounded by | 7 iskilwa, and gave them a night's rest, plenty 
‘Flamingo Cupids;” two fruit dishes (magnifi- | t° eat, 80d they went on rejoicing, to find rela- 


A CALLER. 








Sons. 

Captain Sam, or the Boy Scouts of 1814, by 
George Cary Eggleston, is one of the liveliest 
bits of story-telling that we have had for many 
aday. The title outlines the narrative, but the 
action and incidents are fresh and vigorous, and 
the boys will have changed their nature if they 
do not vote it a prime book.—New York, G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 

Blackwood's, for October, has articles on 


” 


National Defence ;” a poem by W. W. Story; 
continuation of ‘‘ A Woman- Hater,” and two or 
three stories, etc.—a readable number.—New 
York, Leonard Scott Publishing Co. 


The fifth volume of Poems of Places is de- 


and sorrows of the Emerald isle in the selec- 
tions which he presents. 
mance that surrounds this land of eloquence 
and song, it will be found depicted in this grace- 
ful collection of sympathetic verse.—Boston, J. 
R. Osgood & Co. 

Near to Nature's Heart, by Rev. E. P. Roe, 
is a story of the revolutionary era, in which the 
stirring events of that epoch play a merited 


| two Kafir weddings; Lucy H. Hooper makes us | At length the aftist took to haranguing on ‘‘Re- 


‘*The Scythian Kathes;” ‘“‘The Two Chancel- | 
lors, Gortschakof and Bismarck;” ‘Country | 
Life,” and ‘*The Mobilization of the Army, and | 


voted to “Ireland,’’ and Mr. Longfellow does | 
full justice to the history, traditions, scenery | 


Whatever the ro-| 


| acquainted with some ‘‘Curiosities of the Pari- 
‘sian Postoffice.” Then there is the beginning 
| of George Macdonald’s new serial story, ‘‘The 
| Marquis of Lossie,” which opens in a promis- 

ing manner; ‘‘Love in Idleness,” by Ellen W. 
| Olney, is continued, and there is a story from 
| the German called ‘‘The Pendulum of Fortune.” 

In the Monthly Gossip is a hitherto unpublished 

story of Lord Byron and Mary Chaworth.— 
| Philadelphia. 

The Ailantic, for November, opens with a 
vivid description, by Hazard Stevens, of ‘‘The 
| Ascent of Takhoma,” an immense mountain 

mass overlooking Puget Sound from Olympia 
{to Victoria. Mr. James’ serial, ‘‘ The Ameri- 
can,” is continued; Junius Henri Browne con- 
tributes a sketch of ‘‘Giordano Bruno,” a learned 
friar of Nola, a little outlying city from Naples ; 
| General O. O. Howard furnishes a second paper 
on ‘* The Battles about Atlanta;” Charles W. 
Elliott writes about ‘‘ Pottery at the Centen- 
| nial;” F. D. Millet has a curious story, entitled 
'“The Fourth Waits;” Mr. Warner continues 
his reminiscences of travel in the Holy Land, 
describing ‘‘The Fair of Moses ;” another chap- 
ter is given of Mrs. Kemble’s ‘Old Woman's 
Gossip;” Harriet W. Preston has an essay on 
| ‘‘Early Provengal Poetry.” The poems of the 
' number are by Kate P. Osgood, C. P. Cranch, 


form” and against the bailiffs, when for an un- 
| fortunate sentence— 
“If, this done, ye did—as ye might—place 
For once the right man in the right place, 
If you listened to me”’— 
that last ‘‘if’ was too much for the Club of 
‘*Spare-Horses” even. The whole pack was 
‘down at once upon him, and he fled, taking 
shelter in a sepnichre, from which, after two 
days, he crept, hungry, bruised and ragged, to 
be protected and befriended by monks, ‘“‘Good 
Saints.” After being washed and fed— 


‘‘And robed by the help of the brotherhood 

In odds and ends—this gown and t’other hood,” 
| the good Abbot harangued him to the effect that 
| he must work, not shuffle, without expectation 
‘of reward himself, or of reforming others :— 
|**A Spare-Horse? Be rather a thill-horse, 
| Or—what’s the plain truth—just a mill-horse! 
| Earth’s a mill where we grind and wear mufflers ; 
| A whip awaits shirkers and shufflers 
| Who slacken their pace, sick of lugging 
| At what don’t advance at their tugging.” 


| In the closing stanzas of the poem the author 
seems to drop the figure and falls upon his critics 
| right and left, paying them in their own gratn, 
| coarse or otherwise. To say the least, it is very 
|amusing. In the second poem, ‘‘At the ‘Mer- 
| maid,’” are some extremely pleasing lines and 
| sentiments; and this, together with the third 

and fourth, ‘‘House” and ‘‘Shop,” seem intended 


part. It teaches a sound moral—the patient Mr, Aldrich, Mr. Fawcett and H. R. Hudson. | 
performance of duty in the face of all tempta- | poston. | 


tion. The author writes conscientiously, and) . 
’ | la | 
without pretense; simple and earnest, he helps ee ee ee eee, 


to say that the public must judge him by exter- 
nals—he shall not allow them the key to unlock 
his heart. James Freeman Clarke has said to 


cent), purchased by His Excellency, The Gen- | tive’ further west.” We noticed the humblest 
eral Sango Tsukunnochi, President of Japanese 
Commission. Solid silver plate and decorative 
| plate with electro-gold and oxidized silver; the 
i Triton dessert service,” silver and electro- 
gold; one of Egyptian design; ‘‘ Venus side- 
board dish,” with figures of Venus and Cupids; 
‘Milton Shield,” very fine; silver dessert ser- 
vice illustrating the four quarters of the globe 





of names among the list of signers, and called 
his attention to the fact, saying, ‘“‘Never dis- 
trust humanity when in earnest in a good cause.” 
We readily gave him our name and took the 
liberty to sign Gudbrand’s name also. 
CROPS. 

Corn is abundant and valuable. Plenty of 

apples to remain on the ground. Not a full 





all who read.—New York, Dodd, Mead & Co. 


has contents as follows: ‘‘What American Zo- | the effect that Browning is a dramatic poet, 
| ologists have done for Evolution, I.,” by Prof. | painting men and women as he sees them, but 


Hygeria: a City of Health, by Benjamin | Edward S. Morse; ‘‘The Early History of Fire,” 
Ward Richardson, is an address read before | by Prof. N. Joly;” ‘Physical Science in English 
the Health Department of the English Social | Schools;” ‘‘Nature of the Invertebrate Brain, 
Science Congress, at Brighton, in October, | II.,” by Prof. H. Charlton Bastian; ‘Prenatal 
1875, and notably shows the advance of public and Infantile Culture,” by Dr. E. Seguin;” Pro- 
opinion on the subject of public health, and the fessor Huxley’s Lectures, I. ; ‘‘The Moon’s In- 





never revealing himself, scarce telling what he 
thinks. But it seems to us that he has just ad- 
mitted an entering-wedge to his heart in thus 
revealing his sensitiveness to criticism. The 
“Other Poems” are also dramatic, with touches 
of beautiful nature—May-month and cowslips. 
—Boston, J. R. Osgood & Co. 





a 


value and influence of sanitary measures intel- 


flence on the Weather,” by Prof. M. A. F. 
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down from her private gallery the choicest pic- | ment and freedom over the whole continent— |the Revere, and Congressional nominee Wal-! You may to-day take the strongest Democratic | unjust to a good ma hi i i 
: : ; . te * | I got there and found 
tures that she owned—of herself, in her young et ee —S Pog A bridge A. Field a: the St. James. It was long, — in oe which, in the boastful dis- a old een: 4 sat abt pe : sudden Yeiteal dasaione for side-saddles 
womanhood, in her coronation-robes ; of her son, ave found out that the idea that Russia is likely, after midnight before the music of the drum and | Patches of the last three weeks, appears to be carpet-baggers; but it is more unjust to the ne- | end found them, in the English department, in 
Col. Hutchings, the | than there are Democrats in that State, they can | groes, whom, as a whole, it classes as ‘scala- | Canada, and I also discovered two more in the 


on his marriage with Alexandra, with a hundred by some mode, if she got possession of Constan- | ‘ife died out in our streets. Georgia, where, with 40,000 more Republicans 
portraits of the foremost men and women of the | tinople, and to be able to make her way to India, | Chief Marshal, moved promptly on time, eight | give a Democratic majority of 80,000 — take wags.’ Of course the writer does not mean. Argentine Republic, one richly-embroidered in 
j ’ 



























iana. No time for anything else, indeed, 
; ; Suiaiod =? —_ But for hellish revel and riot of blood, 
FELL ON1O THE CORNERS LIKE | Pouring forth free as the river's ‘ 
bt Plt tt RAM—MR. NASBY KELATES oad These and others here lost their life— 
HIS KENTUCKY REFORMERS CONTRIBUT Prisoners, unarmed, without heat of strife. 


2 eee When the simple killing had grown too tame 


everlastingly ca 
the word is an 
But why not cal 
name we glory i 
if I were to writ 










sos 























mate and to dethrone English power in that country | , : : ane ‘ G ; h “ ; 

Conreprit X Roaps, The bloods invented a royal game realm, and other works of the great masters of | #" o'clock, and, with his brilliant staff, ;was the | Georgia as the strongest Democratic State in | this but it i A ; eet : : : 
Wic# 18 IN THE STATE UV Kerrvoxr,¢ Quite original; full of fun: ; England, and brave the perils of the sea in send- | , oe ar pes ncag in mr aad t pA sept observed of all observers. Nothing whatever pear crea t a to declare here that Pm Stes e tes poi po pacer, peanag? ta pasa = pein: a —_ ney, the gentlen 
Oct. 16, 1698. They freed the negroes and bade them run; ing them to us; that she should tender to the | have found out, also, that the dread of the posses- | marred the effect of the demonstration, and the  eeeree cree Oe Semmes Sie ‘ s ae ee ae ee ne office”? or, “Il 


United States, you cannot find the national flag | the same exasperating injustice that is commit- 


neers jin i ibi f th 
floating in Georgia anywhere. in Machinery Hall, among the exhibits of the 


I make bold to | ted by many of the Democratic newspapers in | Howe sewing-machine. It was manufactured 





i If agin! The nooze from ; flee the town : 
The Corners is itaelf ag Then, as they tried to ’ gentleman-presi 





women’s pavilion a table-cloth spun by her own | sion of a free passage through the Bosporus and | Republicans are delighted at the success of the 
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Think uv it! Blue Janes Willyums is gov-| Making a target of each black face. 


ernor, and clean-shirtid aristocracy hez been 
rebooked! The outposts uv the enemy hev bin 
kcrried—we shel kerry the citadel in November. 
I woz the first to communicate the victry to 
the Corners, for I helpt to win it in person. 
hed bin at Bunkersville, in Injeany, for two 
weeks, with a party uv Kentucky reformers in 


M. C. Butler! 


‘Who was their leader of red renown? 


Who was the chief of this hellish crew? 


Let his base, black name be handed down 


To live in infamy ages through— 

And men might weep 

To think that there flows through his churlish 
veins 


charge, wich I votid in that State. The blood of Perry, who lies asleep 


When Tilden wuz nominatid on a reform 
platform I swore a sollum oath that watever I 
cood do to bring about reform I wood do, 
hev kep my oath. I took fifty reformers from 
the Corners to Bunkersville. Them Kentucki- 
ans—ez zelus for reform ez I wuz myself—votid 
on averige three times apeece, and each uv em, 
with the help uv some pugilistic retormers that 


After all war's losses and all war’s gains! 


and I | Oh, fallen son of Lake Erie’s hero! 


Blush, if you can, at your deep disgrace! 


You used your power like another Nero— 


Like him, be cursed by all your race! 


Thou hast dimmed with blood and bitter tears 
The juy of the nation’s hundred years! 





Tilden sent on direct to help me, kep at least 
three Republikins each from votin. And the 
whole uv it didn’t cost the New York Reform 
Bureau more than $1000! Kin any reformer 
show a better record than that? 

Ther wuz an ovashen when I returned with 
my reformers. The Curners borrered all the 
mules from the entire naberhood and come over 
to the stashen at Seceshunville to take us home. 
The cavalcade wuz met jist out uv the village 
by a perceshin the site uv wich gladdened my 
heart. Captain M'Pclter appeered on hossback 
in bis Confedrit yoonitorm. Deckin Pogram 
kerried the rifle wich he yoosed to bushwhack 
Federel p:kkits with, and the rank and file uv 
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the Democrisy appeered in the Confedrit gray 





wich they laid ort wen Richmond fell and the 
triumph uv the Southern coz wuz postponed. 

Deekin Pogram fell on Capt. M’Pelter’s neck 
and wept perfoosely. ; 

‘‘Injeany’s Dimocratic!” sobbed the old saint. 
“‘That elex Tilden, and I shel lick a nigger once 
more!” 

“Lick niggers!” wuz the captin’s reply; ‘‘the 
Ethiopian will wish he cood change his skin 
now. The one he hez won't be uv much yoose 
to him.” 

Arrivin at Bascom’s, that grate man puta noo 
barl on tap, and remarked that now a solid 
South had some show uv regainin her rites to 
charge for likker wood bea holler mockery. 
And with teers a streemin down his cheeks— 
they wuz teers uv joy —he said :— 

‘Fellow citizens, to the coz uv reform I de- 
vote this barl. Likker is free to-nite.” 

We organized a meetin, uv course, that we 
mite arrange for reepin in the froots uv the vic- 
try we had won in Injeany. 

We ishood a proclamation to the carpit-bag- 
gers in the county that we should not yoose vio- 
lence to rid ourselves uv em, ef it wuz possible 
to avoid it, but we gave em notis that we wood 
neether buy uv em, sell to em, or employ em in 
any possible way. We give em notis, also, that 
votin for Hayes constitutid a carpit-bagger, and 
in the intrest of peece we shood promptly shoot 
every one wich perposed to wantonly outrage 
us by perposin to do sich a thing. Peece we 
must hev ef we hev to kill every carpit-bagger 
and nigger in the county to get it. 

We warned the niggers that while we desired 
to live in harmony with em, harmony auz only 
attainable by ther observin the conditions nes- 
sary. They must know thac Tilden’s eleckshun 
wuz vertin, that they cood no longer look to the 
Fedrel government for proteckshun, and that 
we held ther fates in our hands. They must 
resoom the normal condition or take the penalty. 

And the people set to work sternly that even- 
in to carry out their noshens. The nigger 
butcher, at the north end, wuz ordered to leeve 
in ten minits, and, tor feer that he woodent, his 
shop wuz confisticatid, and his house torn down. 
Two nigger plastrers got away, but ther houses 
wuz guttid, and we wood hev gone through Pol- 
lock, only he and Joe Bigler put up the shut- 
ters in the most cowardly manner, ez soon ez 
our people sallied out, and laid behind em with 
Henry rifles and sich, and defied us. Ther 
never kin be peece here so long ez these men 
make that store a rallyin-point tor the disaffect- 
ed niggers. 

The payment of our war claims will wipe off 
our indebtednis to Bascom, and leave us suthin 
to deposit with him on account, and, releeved 
uv Fedrel interference, we kin redoose the nig- 
ger to his normal condisun ez svon ez we choose, 
and wunst more enjoy cheap abor. Between 
the two and the postoffis I shell hev enuff to 
keep me till death remuves me from my speer 
uv yoosefulnis, and sends me where pollytix 
wont bother me, and where likker is onnessary. 
My sky is britenin. 

Petroteum V. Naspy, Reformer. 





The Story of Hamburg. 


BY HAROLD G. UNDERWOOD. 
Let others tell of the nation’s glory— 
Men brave in battle and sweet in song; 
Let the silver tongue of oratory 
Quicken our pulse with the grand old story, 
While, like“a priest at the offertory, 
I chant the lay of the nation’s wrong. 
I strike no chords of mirth and gladness; 
I sound no peans of valor and fame— 
My song is shadowed by strains of sadness ; 
[ell the tale of the nation’s shame. 
A hundred years of joy and sorrow, 
Of light and shadow, of hopes and fears, 
With its tale of the past ard dream of the mor- 
row, 
Had passed away. Yes, a hundred years 
Since the foreign yoke from the land was lifted, 
And our country stood bright, brave and tree. 
A hundred years we have onward drifted; 
But whither? Listen, and we shall see. 
The sun shone brightly that summer morning, 
Greeting our nation’s natal day. 
No blood-red clowi gave direful warning ; 


“Republicans, Forward into Line !” 
This was the inspiriting rallying-call of Major 


General Schurz, when, at the close of the war, he 
saw, as he declared, a possibility of the confed- 
erates gaining as much by their defeat as they 
could have hoped for from their success. 
subsequent liason is to us a matter of indiffer- 
ence. He never, in his own mind, was anything 
but a Republican, and never claimed any differ- 
ence, except that of a stricter sect than most of 
us. His callto the Republicansin those days put 
the situation then and now in a very few words. 
Our oft-recurring Presidential elections is a flery 


His 


ordeal to our reconstrution measures; as by 


increased emphasis. 


the trial of arms. 


elements of Northern society, but to the chances 


for sectional domination. 


terrorism have done their work. 


victory as before. 


greater nowthan then. Experience has shown 


him at the North, and, in one notable instance 
in New England itself. 


in the dust, would be one of those fantastic po 


the sun. 
low-citizens, if you want to! 


damned, and done with it. 


and by the people. 


of the threatened danger. 


kind of a local canvass. 


them the issues of the war are unavoidably re- 
opened with increased earnestness, and the ob- 
ligations involved therein are enforced with 
By remitting the whole 
problem every four years to the now conjoined 
vote of North and South, we place it in almost 
the identical position in which it stood before 
In plain terms, we leave it 
optional with the whole people to choose be- 
tween two distinet forms of government, the one 
representing “liberty and Union,” the other se- 
cession, slavery and anarchy. Thus we are, 
and shall be for years to come, not merely ex- 
posed to the possible predominance of the worst 


of revolution itself from a renewal of the effort 
By the simple pro- 
cess of voting on either side, the future of this 
great nation is made to depend. How that vote 
may be manipulated we saw in New York, in 
1868, under the eye of the very man who now 
has the effrontery to stand before the country as 
its ‘‘reform” candidate for the Presidential of- 
fice; and as we have seen more recently in Mis- 
sissippi and Georgia, where the shot-gun and 


We are told very glibly that all danger is over, 
and present fears are imaginary ; that the con- 
stitution secures everything, and we may go to 
bed and sleep as soundly after a Democratic 
But a comparison of the 
state of facts in 60 and ’76 tells a different 
story. The South is better united to-day than 
it was then; its aims are more definite now than 
then, and its resources through the ballot-box 


too, that when the chivalry needed a man to do 
their dirty work, they have invariably found 


To put constitution and 
laws in the hands of men to execute who have 
every reason to hate them, and to trample them 


litical experiments which would be seen for the 
first and only time in this or any country under 
By all means ¢vy it, friends and fel- 
There is an ac- 
quired condition of mind in which people are 
permitted to believe a lie that they may be 
This is one of those 
conditions fortunately not very prevalent. A 
Democratic success, through a united South, 
would be the death-knell of the United States 
as a government of the people, for the people, 
We have no fear of the re- 
sult provided the people are properly informed 
Tothis end we have 
been steadily working; and now, as the day of 
election draws near, this work must be supple- 
mented by domiciliary visits and the closest 
Republican voters 


that the great motherly heart of this good wo- 
man is full of sympathy and good-will toward 
this country that broke from her ancestor's 
sway a hundred years ago—why, one must be 
impressed with the signiticance of these acts, 
and, as his heart rises with proud emotion at 
the recognition, feel that to see these objects of 
such kindly interest, alone, were worth all the 
expense and time of the visit to Philadelphia! 
Go, by all means, reader, and have your intel- 


the rare sights that you cannot fail to enjoy! 





The Democracy and the Finances. 
Of course, as soon as public attention in Eu- 
rope was diverted from the Turkish difficulty 


over here; and the first news we get is that the 
syndicate don’t want any more funding bonds 
until they know how they are going to be paid, 
and who is going to pay them. They may, ac- 
cording to the Democratic inclination, be paid 
in greenbacks or in silver, or they may never 
be paid at all. The ‘‘solid South” don't believe 
in paying, anyhow. The Southern Democrats 
have been utterly indifferent to the public faith 
of their own States, and they cherish a malici- 
ous pleasure in the possible injury to the na- 
tional creditor. Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, 
North Carolina, Tennessee and Virginia have 
severally and respectively fallen into line with 
Mississippi as repudiators of their honest debts. 
Financial honor in those States is at its lowest 
ebb, and they would be as unscrupulous in the 
administration of national affairs as they are in 
the management of their own State obligations. 
A letter from Tilden to his man Hewitt was 
published on Wednesday, which was intended 
to have a quieting effect upon Wall street. But 


maintaining the credit of the government. The 
burden of it is that he accepts the thirteenth, 
fourteenth and fifteenth amendments as a final 
adjustment between the sections, and he thinks 
that because the South sent delegates to the St. 
Louis convention they accept the amendments, 
too;: that as to claims for losses during the war, 
they won’tgetany money frumhim. His head is 
perfectly level in saying that ‘‘such claims, even 


caused by the operations of war, have been dis- 


owned by the public law of all civilized nations ; 


status by force of specific legislation of Con- 
gress.” 


ture, already furnished the ‘‘specific legislation’ 


federates. 


objects in view. 
his pattern. 
emperor forthwith ! 
account. 


Pierce and Buchanan? 
, 


North? 


nor a hiding-place. 


heresies and mischievous projects. 


sideration on this very ground. 





The Turkish [mbroglio. 


key are brought face to face. 


be master of the situation. 
Uncle Sam. 


citing Texas to revolt. 


in this there is not a syllable on the subject of 


of loyal persons, where they are from acts 


condemned by the adjudications of the Supreme 
Court of the United States; and only find any 


But he knows as well as anybody that we are 
not governed by the ‘‘law of civilized nations,” 
as we ought to be, and that, unfortunately, a 
Republican Congress has, in an excess of good na- 


which gives many of these claims the required 
status; and that the door, being thus opened, 
will not be willingly shut by a Congress of Con- 
Mr. Tilden says that the cotton tax 
will not be refunded; no rebel debt paid; no 
claim for the loss of slaves allowed; and none 
of the war damages recognized, whether covered 
by the fourteenth amendment or not. Moreover, 
that if elected, he will veto any bill having these 
This is fine talk for a man of 
We move that Mr. Tilden be made 
We couldthen hold him to 
But with a ‘‘solid South” at his back, 
where will the poor man be? Where were 
Where was Adams, 
when the South threatened and blustered? 
Where has been the entire Democracy of the 
Without the South, Mr. Tilden would 
neither have a policy ora party; neithera name 
The only circumstance tinat 
gives him prominence is his substantial identity 
with his Southern associates in their political 
Moseby, 
the guerilla, Wade Hampton, or General Long- 
street, would actually be safer men than any 
Northern copperhead; and when the right time 
comes we mean to present their names for con- 


The futile memorandums and conferences of 
the ‘‘powers” being at an end, Russia and Tur- 
The quiet man- 
ner in which the powers were outflanked, and 
the treaty of Paris set aside, proves Russia to 
Inthis she appears 
to have borrowed a ieaf from the history of 
It will be remembered that the 
initiative of the Mexican war was made by in- 
Then, by taking Texas 
under our wing, we were able to discover that 








Horace Greeley orce propounded this ques- | ' 
tion, and very soon it met with a very decisive 
answer. We now repeat it in the hope of a 
similar satisfactory response. 

Mr. Blaine, in his really great New York 
speech, declared that ‘‘the United States is not 
strong enough to disregard the constitutional 
rights of the most ignorant negro in Alabama 
and Louisiana and guarantee those of the 
wealthiest man of New York or Pennsylvania.” 


Burke, who held the same position in defence 
of the poor Hindoos, who had been trodden down 
under the infamous rule of Hastings. But it 
unfortunately happens that this beautiful idea, 
which would rouse a British audience to the 
highest pitch of enthusiasm, is rather dead stock 
on this side of the Atlantic. And why? Be- 
cause common justice has come to be under- 
stood as a marketable commodity, instead of an 
absolute right. If, as Mr. Blaine affirms (and 
he says it is derived from official sources), the 
rourders in the South since the close of the war 
have exceeded the losses of three of the great- 
est battles of the war, in what, when and where, 
has the government exhibited its strength, or 
tender consideration, in behalf of the poor vic 
tims? Hada single one of them been perpe 
trated on a foreign shore, the arm that was long 
enough to reach across the Pyrenees to rescue 
a half-naturalized Austrian would have been 
compelled, by a storm of popular indignation, to 
put forth its power to avenge its injured majesty. 
But for these thousands of the slain upon our 
own soil we have a superfluity uf words, but 
not a solitary act. Where is that exacting puB- 
Lic OPINION Which ought, in thunder-tones, to 
demand the enforcement of the law? Alas, Mr. 
Blaine, it is not here—not even in the cradle of 
anti-slavery! We have, in fact, no government 
for the poor at all, either State or national; and 
the proof of it lies in this prevailing apathy to 
the prevailing anarchy in one-half the States of 
this Union. 

If our costly experience has failed to‘teach us 
the lesson that the laws of the land cannot be 
trifled with and we ourselves go unscathed, the 
day is not far distant when we shall have a repe- 
tition of the lesson in a more convincing mode. 
By the natural and unavoidable concurrence of 
circumstances the power which is not exercised 
by the many will fall into the hands of the few. 
Failing in the jealous care for the equal rights of 
all, it will result in the preponderance of the 
lawless element, and the extinction of popular 
liberty. Blink the issue as we may, nothing is 
clearer than that our peculiar handling of this 
same question of efficient government for black 
and white alike, for poor and rich alike, is to 
determine the continuance of this republic, and 
with it the hopes of the civilized world. 








A Tilden Faux-Pas. 

Everybody knows that Mr. Tilden has a sort 
of literary bureau in New York city where arti- 
cles in his interest are prepared for such papers 
as will print them in lieu of their editors writ- 
ing them themselves. This labor-saving pro- 
cess is generally honored by the country press, 
rather than the metropolitan, for the reason, 
partly, that the tricks of politicians are too well 
known in large communities, and, again, that 
the paucity of mental ability which prompts the 
acceptance of such favors is considered a dis- 
credit that no well-established journal would be 
willing to upbear. But there is danger in this 
sort of editorializing for a Democratic candidate. 
From time almost immemorial that party has 
had to wear two faces—one for its Northern sup- 
porters, and another for its Southern. Should, 
therefore, a mistake in mailing a prepared arti- 
cle take place, that intended for a Southern con 
stituency get into a Northern paper, or vice versa, 
why, the deuce would be to pay at once! And 
just this has occurred. Mr. Tilden’s literary 
hacks actually mailed to a Wisconsin paper the 
following choice paragraph which was intended 
for a Southern journal. The editor, alone con- 
sidering that it came from the recognized bureau, 
printed it without hesitation, and thus the leger- 
demain of the Democratic candidate has a new 
illustration :— 

Mr. Tilden’s opposition to the war has been 
made the most of by our antagonists. But it 
avails them nothing. The waris over. And it 
is remembered that some of the best and purest 
men in the United States opposed the war. 
President Buchanan, Millard Fillmore, Frank- 
lin Pierce, Stonewall Jackson, Robert E. Lee, 
John C. Breckinridge, Horatio Seymour, George 
B. McClellan, and hundreds of others, were 
averse to the war, and especially to the em- 
ployment of colored troops and the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves. A majority of the lead- 


in numbers, beauty and enthusiasm. 


Loan Co.Lvections or Paintincs as Epvu- 


caTors.—Miss H. M. Knowlton (‘Stella’), her- 
self an artist of no inferior order, advocating a 
local exhibition of pictures, writes to the Wor- 
cester Spy that there is no gainsaying the fact 
that the art departments at the centennial expo- 
sition contain very little worthy to be ranked 
under the head of ‘‘high art.” 


lect, emotions, your whole being, ennobled by| ang he quotes the sentiment from Edmund | %°™#™ ©” her return from Philadelphia, “The 
pictures are, with a few notable exceptions, rub- 


Said a brilliant 


rish.” People who are disappointed in the art- 

exhibit, however, have only to tarry for a few 

days in New York and see the splendid “loan 

collection” at the National Academy and the 

Metropolitan Museum. Never was so fine a 

collection brought! together in this country. 

We have seen two or three exhibitions in Bos- 

ton—one last spring at Mr. Doll's gallery, where 

there were nearly as many fine pictures as either 
the Academy or the Museum now presents, bat 
those exhibitions necessarily appealed to a 
smaller audience than the New York: loan col- 
lection, which actually sits at the receipt of cus- 
tom from the immense tide that sweeps through 

the metropolis on its way to and from Philadel- 
phia. It is often superficially observed that the 
centennial art-galleries are likely to exert a 
great and enduring interest in the fine arts since 
no part of the exhibition has been so uniformly 
overcrowded. Ina measure this may be true; 
but how much deeper and more enduring would 
that interest become had the pictures been of 
first-rate rather than of second and third-rate 
merit! A majority of the visitors have stared 
at them and wondered over them, and finally, 
with much fatiguing effort, selected a few favor- 
ites to carry home in their heart of hearts. 
How different at the New York exhibitions! 
There the pictures were selected by competent 
judges from the best private galleries, and the 
result is a remarkable representative collection 
of the best modern art of all art-producing na- 
tions. It is pleasant to add that the exhibition 
is a complete success and gives unalloyed satis- 
faction. 
an extended'European tour, visited the exhibi- 
tion with great delight, and declared that no- 


a Collection of modern pictures. 


Tue Late Woman's Conoress.— Politics 
drove from our mind last week a purpose to 
make mention of the late woman's congress at 
Philadelphia. We will say now it was a very 
successful as well as numerous gathering. At 
the opening a few minutes were spent in silent 
prayer, after which the President, Prof. Maria 
Mitchell, of Vassar College, read a paper on 
“The Endowment of Research,” in which she 
made an argument in favor of the study of sci- 


to that study peculiar natural qualifications. 
Miss Grace Anna Lewis, a member of the Phil- 
adelphia Academy of Natural Science, read a 
paper on the ‘‘Development of the Auimal King- 
dom ;” Mrs. Hicks, of Syracuse, N. Y., one on 
‘*Art Education ;” Miss Sewall one on ‘Homes 
for Unmarried Women;” Mrs. Diaz one on the 
‘*Development of Character in Schools; or, 
What shall we Do to be Saved?” 
beth M. Churchill, of Providence, one on *‘In- 
dustrial Education.” There were discussions 
upon these and other topics, in which Mrs. Ju- 
lia Ward Howe, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, Miss 
Willard of Chicago, and others, took part. As 
the New Century for Women remarks: ‘‘This 
wide range of topics, so ably treated, proves 
not only woman’s interest in the vital questions 
of the day, but how much is lost to the interests 
of good government by her exclusion from any 
participation in deciding thein. In matters per- 
taining to the health of cities, for instance, 
what body so competent to watch over the hy- 
gienic conditions, to report nuisances, and in- 
sist on the observance of sanitary laws, as the 
already-established organization of the centen- 
nial committee of women? In these three years 
of training the system of organization introduced 
into most of our cities has been found admira- 
ble inits workings. Inthe city of Philadelphia, 
with all its vast extent of territory, there is not 
a square foot of it, ia twenty-six wards, that has 
not been under the supervision of the ward 
chairman and her aids for centennial purposes. 
It has been an education that Philadelphia wo- 
men will never forget; and it would be for the 
interest of the municipal government to remem- 
ber this well-drilled force when the suggestions 
of social science associations come up for con- 
sideration and action.” 








An American ‘artist, returning from 


where in Europe had he seen so large and fine 


ence by women, insisting that they would bring 


Mrs. Eliza- 


States, to the music of any national air, without 
creating a riot and bloodshed in that State. 
Applause.] And that is what they call a Dem- 
cratic victory—a Democratic victory based 
pon trampling under foot the nationality of the 
country, as Democratic victories at the South 
to-day are, in direct hostility to the national 
— of this government.— Mr. Blaine, in New 
ork. 


scm 


Since the war closed, in 1865, there have been 
more men murdered in the South for political 
opinions—and that is, murdered for being Re- 
publicans—there have been more men in those 
eleven years murdered in the South for being 
Republicans than fell on the Union side in the 
three bloodiest battles of the war. I make that 
statement on the official data, and yet nothing 
is more common than to sneer at the ‘‘bloody 
shirt;” and a man who pretends to discuss the 
validity and the integrity of the thirteenth, foar- 
teenth and fifteenth amendments, and to insist 
that they form the great groundwork of this con- 
test in which we are engaged, is rather laughed 
down in Democratic audiences and in Demo- 
cratic newspapers; that it is a question which 
we are forcing upon the people that does not 
belong here; that the South wants peace, and 
we who talk about outrages that are inflicted 
upon the poor negroes down there are shaking 
the bloody shirt and merely trying to get up an 
excitement to hide some more formidable issue 
which they think we wish to avoid.— Mr. Blaine, 
in New York. 


The impracticable character of a good deal of 
the opposition to Republican nominees, just 
now, is we)l shown by the treatment which Gov. 
Claflin is receiving from a small fragment of 
his own party. Here is a man whose career 
for thirty years in Massachusetts politics has 
been one of singular purity and uprightness, 
honorable in his dealings, manly in all the rela- 
tions of life, a hard-money advocate, and an 
unquestioned friend of civil-service reform; 
and yet, on fanciful grounds, he is receiving the 
Opposition of some whose influence, if it were 
powerful enough, would throw the district again 
into the hands of the Democratic party and se- 
cure the election of a man whose name is dis- 
creditably connected with the Hartford and Erie 
legislation and with a disreputable ring in Brigh- 
ton that fastened a big debt on this city after 
that town had voted to annex itself to Boston! 
It is passing strange that sensible men, ordina- 
rily, can do such unwise things—be moved by 
personal prejudice from false premises—in poli- 
tics. If William Claflin is not sound enough, 
and true enough, and of honest convictions and 
practical sagacity, for the confidence of every 
man, woman and child in Massachusetts, espe- 
cially those of Republican bias, we had better 
retire from politics and vote once and all that 
republican institutions are a failure. 
no use being virtuous longer in defence of fair 
dealing if we cannot accept William Claflin. 


the State Committee of Pennsylvania :— 

The confederate army is far more united to- 
day in the new effort to seize the government 
than it was fifteen years ago in the mad effort to 
destroy it. To-day treason is aided by their 
sympathizers in the North. They have concen- 
trated the struggle upon a single issue—the rev- 
olution of the government. They sink every 
other question out of sight, and therein they 
teach us our duty. Shall they recover by the 
vallot, conferred upon them by Republican mag- 
nanimity, what they lost on the battle-field in 
conflict with the people they betrayed? The 
people believed that when Vicksburg and Get- 
tysburg fell, on the 4th of July, 1863, the great 
work of restoration was accomplished, and the 
rebellion was dead, but they are now brought 
face to face with a revolution as dangerous as 
the rebellion itself. When fifteen States can be 
more unified by the shot-gun and the bludgeon 
than they were by armed secession itself, and 
when this combination is enforced by the sup- 
pression of free speech, a free ballot, and free 
schools, its success must end our republican 
experiment. These men tried to fight their way 
out of the Union at an incalculable sacrifice of 
human life, and now they are trying within 
the Union, by new forms of violence and fraud, 
to reéstablish the dogmas supposed to be de- 
stroyed on the battle-field. All they ask is a 
sufficient contingent from the free States to com- 
plete their programme. 

But they will not get the ‘‘contingent,” in this 
quarter at least. Be sure of that! We have 
confidence, too, that the people of New York and 
Pennsylvania know equally well how tu take care 


of themselves. 


The Salem Gazette has a correspondent who 
pictures the ‘‘discontented voter” about as neatly 
as it can be done. We quote him :— 

The discontented voter grumbles because the 
taxes are so high; so he proposes to vote for the 
party which made the war and thus caused the 
high taxes. 

The discontented voter grumbles because the 
Republican party supports the spoils system; so 
he proposes to vote for the party which invented 
the spoils system. 

The discontented voter complains of the op- 
erations of Oakes Ames and the Credit Mobilier; 


It is of 


We extract the following from the address of 


mischief. | 


the community—that is, the white race—make | [ 
and administer the laws.’ And he points to 
South Carolina for illustration. Last winter 
and spring I had some opportunity for studying 
the political problem in that State, and it is my 
opinion that there, in spite of all the exceptional 
and difficult conditions of the experiment, and 
the disaster and disgrace that have in some re- 
spects attended it, negro-suffrage and negro-!| 
government have proved a hopeful success. 
The proof is in the facts that each succeeding 
Legislature has been an improvement on its pre- 
decessor in intelligence and morality, and that 
the ruling party has been gradually sloughing 
off and rising out of the very evils that were 
the natural consequence of its sudden rise to 
power. I think my friend on further reflection 
will agree with me that what the South wants to 
insure peace and prosperity is, not government 
by either race as such (there is a large section 
of the white race more ignorant and degraded 
than the negro), but government in which the 
races shall learn to work amicably together, and 
the rights of all classes shall be equally guaran- 
teed and respected. More education and virtue 
by all means; but they are needed in the South 
by millions of whites as well as blacks.” 





COMMUNICATIONS. 
| The writers in this department, alone, are to be held 
responsible for the sentiments advanced.]} 
The Underlying Policy. 

Epitor oF THE CoMMONWEALTH :—The elec- 
tion of Gov. Hayes means the overthrow of 
Southern political sectionalism and the revival 
of the old Whig party at the South, in the in- 
terest of good-will and nationality. The elec- 
tion of Gov. Tilden means the confirmation and 
perpetuation of Southern political sectionalism, 
Confederate leadership, and thus a continuation 
of the sectional conflict between the South and 
the North. Hence, Gov. Hayes stands for peace 
and reconciliation, while Gov. Tilden stands for 
continued agitation and alienation between the 
long-estrangeéd sections of our common country. 
The political interest of Gov. Tilden consists in 
preserving the Southern vote as a ‘‘solid” vote 
tor the Democratic party. The political inter- 
est.of Gov. Hayes is found in nationalizing the 
South and in ‘‘dividing” the Southern vote in 
our politics. I wish, in the light of these facts, 
to ask the conservative business men of Boston 
how a vote for a confederate-Democratic ad- 
ministration can possibly promote either reform 
or peace? The confederate war was certainly 
not a good thing. American Democracy is 
something which no Whig can believe in. Put 
them together and you have a confederate-De- 
mocracy. Out of this alliance can come no 
good thing. It must, if placed in power, lead 
to agitation and trouble. The path of safety 
under these circumstances consists in placing 
Gov. Hayes at Washington for the next four 
years. Prudent men should think of these 
things. SouTHerN Wuica. 





CORRESPONDENUVCE. 
Fancies of the Centennial. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Boston, Oct. 16, 1876. 
FURNISHINGS OF A PARLOR. 
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He says that the Southern negroes jTichly-inlaid machines (a plain machine, for 
have proved themselves ‘utterly incapable of | that matter, would possess as much value to me 
self-government,’ and that peace and order can | as the most elaborate and costly) had any at- 
only be assured ‘when the intelligent portion of | traction for me as compared with that saddle. 


ndeed, my pursuit of side-saddles was at first 


an astonishment to my young friends, and finally 
passed into a standing joke with them. 
now I question the use of trying to interest 
people in side-saddles when you find in their 
souls no answering response to your enthusiasm ! 
I must add that the last side-saddle I found, 
a very dilapidated one, was in the New Eng- 


And 


and Kitchen. It was so hors du combat I had 


no disposition to lay a hand on it; but what 
fancies of the past it called up!—the fair owner 
and her gay cavalier cantering side-by-side; or, 
ambling alone, the pony her only companion, 
now over hills, now through wooded dells, now 
fording flowing streams ; and, again, on many an 
errand of mercy or peril might the old side-sad- 
dle have borne the fair rider. 


EGYPT. 
Now that I am on the subject of saddlery, I 
cannot omit to mention a salle I saw in Egypt, 
with the usual accompaniments, in cloth of 
crimson richly embroidered with gold; that, also, 
in aglass-case. There were other saddles out- 
side, camels’ saddles, some seeming very old. 
Nor were they of less interest to me because 
they were made expressly for men, my first ex- 
periences with saddles being with that kind. 
As I stood there, feasting my eyes with the 
sight, a man came along and stopped also, to 
whom, of course, I made some. observation. 
He was a foreigner, evidently, for I\was obliged 
to listen attentively to understand him; but I 
got the drift of his words, from whic I imag- 
ined he might be a Communist, or, at feast, a 
sympathizer with that party. He said these 
rich articles were old; that they belonged to 
royalty, so-called, to the Khedive, whose ex- 
penses of living were very great, extracted 
from the poor classes, who by that means were 
kept down in ignorance, and poor as poverty 
could make her children. The man seemed to 
know whereof he talked, and he expressed him- 
self with much warmth—it seemed to me that 
he could scarce wait the time of the end, but 
now he wanted to hur! royalty from an ill-got- 
ten, ill-ridden throne. He evidently felt the 
breadth and boundless freedom of the American 


continent. 
A HORSE. 


But I must return again to my parlor where 
the side-saddle, the biue-velvet, gold-embroi- 
dered side-saddle from the Argentine Republic, 
is safely ensconsed under the glass-case. But 
I question the use of a saddle, be it ever so fine, 
without a horse. 
dom for a horse!” were the last desperate words 
of adying kjng. My parlor is a picture-gallery, 
though with only one picture at present; and 


“A horse! a horse! my king- 


though the walls, the finishing, the flooring, the 
matting, and the draping of the window, are of 
the richest and most costly materials, yet large 
liberty may be allowed from the fact of its having 
a simple picture-gallery, or studio. So I will 
introduce a railing on one side in front of a 
niche in which shall be kept, what was not 
among the exhibits of the centennial, a pet 
horse, a pure white palfrey, a companion-piece 
to go with the saddle. JANE GREEN. 
P. §.—I don’t think it is quite right to leave 
my par.or with only a solitary picture—it might 
be lonesome; and, besides, I have one in mind 
that I wish to appropriate to please the good 
grandmothers that possibly might make me a 





Whatever of praise or blame, of credit or 
discredit, or of wild fancies, that may attach to 
what I shall say on this subject, I take naught 
to myself—it all lies at the door of the lady 
whose extreme covetousness led her to desire 
the great Corliss engine for one end of her par- 
lor, the Krupp gun for the other; and if she 
would only add the great tank near-by with the 
pumping-apparatus whose forcible jets and 
graceful curves won such unbounded admira- 
tion, not forgetting the Andrews cataract pump 
—oh, no! nor the wonderful ventilator in the 
same neighborhood —if she would just add 
these to the furnishings, I think she would have 
a very respectable, a very grande, parlor. But 
nine shall be less pretentious—a simple parlor 
picture-gallery with one picture that I have 
previously described, Bisschop’s ‘*In Church,” 
from the Netherlands (that is, one picture to begin 
with; others may naturally follow in time), and 
one chair, or stool, which I have not yet de- 
scribed, though I intend to, and one other arti- 
cle, not yet named, on which I allowed mine 
eyes last to rest as I came from the Main Build- 
ing or the centennial grounds. Well, that one 








visit. It was described to me first by a middle- 
aged lady on the ‘‘Columbia,” the night I went 
up the Delaware in the darkness and rain. She 
was a sweet-faced, gentle woman, and was that 
night returning, with her little grandson, from 
a visit to the centennial. She said she knew 
little of art and pictures, but she described one 
that pleased her, which I afterward recognized 
as Northcote’s ‘*Marriage of young Prince Rich- 
ard, second son of Edward IV., with Anne, 
Daughter of the Duke of Norfolk, May 15th, 
1478.” The they 
stand in their long silken robes with clasped 


faces of the children, as 
hands, are very sweet and lovely, while the 
priest from his book looks down benignantly 
upon them. 
by Queen Victoria, and I think it worthy to 


hang on the wall of my imaginary parlor. 
J. Gs 


The picture is one of those loaned 


Centennial Gleanings, 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Puivapevpuia, Oct. 23, 1876, 
A WOMAN'S PAPER. 
The New Century for Women is the ‘ ex- 
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Birds are singing and children play, 
The dull old town is alive and stirring; 
Something comes up the grass-grown way. 
From the grass-grown way to the busy street, 
Nearer and nearer we hear the hum 
And noise of the marching of many feet, 
To the stirring music of fife and drum. 
Is it ab arméd host iavading 
The quiet streets of Haniburg town? 
No, ‘tis a company out parading, 
From their armory marching down; 
With banners flying and music playing, 
Peacefully, joyfully, marching along 
Merry as school-children out a-Maying, 
lhe colored company, forty strong. 


vote. 
good; but he must be got to the polls somehow. 


ness a temporary advantage. 


Appomattox. 





The Centennial Exposition. 


Every man who has a vote must be made to 
If he moves of his own accord, well and 


Let no business man be deceived in this matter. 
The financial panic has depressed the national 
enthusiasm and given a mean-spirited selfish- 
Yet if there is 
an interest or an institution worth preserving, 
the present campaign will tell the story more 
emphatically than even the surrender at the 


vians until intervention in a formal manner be- 
came practicable. 

In a recent speech John Bright defines the 
present position of England upon the Turkish 
question, which proves to be substantially what 
has already been given in the Commonwealth. 
But, for the sake of explicitness, we add an ex- 
tract below. The truth is, however, that Eng- 
land is cornered by her own tactics. She can do 
nothing without Frince; but France has no 
longer a special interest in the Eastern question, 


and don’t care to embroil herself for the sake of 


There was a clean-cut and honest difference of 
opinion all over Christendom as to the right or 
wrong of the late rebellion. Mr. Tilden, with 
many other distinguished men of our own and 
other countries, leaned toward the South dur- 
ing the contest, but was none the less an Ameri- 
can. And now that section naturally gives h'm 
its united support. It goes solid for him. 
There has been a disposition among the timid 
friends of Mr. Tilden to deny that he was opposed 
to the war. But Mr. Tilden himself has never 
sanctioned such a denial. He stands now where 
he stood from 1861 to 1865, opposed to the war 
for coércing the dissatisfied States of the Union 
to remain init. Mr. Tilden is still a good old- 


Judge Hoar, Gen. Gordon, James Freeman 
Clarke and Gamalial Bradford have taken the 
field against Butler in the Seventh district. 
They are having a lively contest there. 

In an address of congratulation on the result 
of the recent election in Indiana, the Demo- 
cratic State Committee there assure the green- 
back men that their only hope of relief rests on 
the Democratic party. 

Ex-Gov. Claflin, in responding to his nomi- 
nation for Congress, wrote a splendid letter, en- 


schemes. 

The discontented voter has a horrible suspi- 
cion that Blaine made $75,000 out of railway 
shares; so he must vote for Tilden who has 
gobbled up from $3,000,000 to $6,000,000 in 
railroad wrecking. 

The discontented voter imagines that the coun- 
try will be ruined if Boutwell and Chandler are 
allowed to electioneer so much; so he will es- 
cape this evil by joining the party whose con- 
ventions are controlled by the sublime John 
Kelley and the sainted John Morrissey. 

The discontented voter is astounded that the 
Republican party allow shysters and smugglers 
to escape just taxation; so he goes and weeps 


fully, wasting days of precious time. It was 
of astory, as Mr. Lincoln would say, to make 
it intelligible. 
A SOUTH AMERICAN CHAIR. 

It was some years ago—before our late re- 
bellion—that I read in some magazine, perhaps 
it was Harper's—a lively account by a young 
naval officer (have forgotten his name, but have 
an impression that he has since removed from 
this sphere), of a horseback journey across the 
continent of South America, he having left his 


them every Saturday, in the woman's depart- 
not there, and I shall be obiiged to tell a sort | ment within the exhibition grounds, at $2 in ad- 
vance for the six months during which the ex- 
position is to be open, or ten cents per number. 
The editorial work is done by three women— 
Mrs. S. C. F. Hallowell, Miss Mary L. Stock- 
ton, and Miss Mary L. Sherman. 
well is a daughter of Mr. Frederick Fraley, of 
the Board of Finance. 
attention by a very sprightly letter in the Wo- 
man's Journal, Boston, published in June, 


Mrs. Hallow- 


She first attracted my 


1875, advocating the centennial exhibition as 
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Half way out of the town they halted : Sane ts eet ae ray j ete ; ; 
Stopping to rest, and soon they spy Less than a fortnight remains before this quite other people. Germany is under obligation to — corte tt gph cages Badge dorsing the national platform, and giving ut- . posi og tian that would compel Tilden | vessel on the western coast for that purpose, | a grand opportunity for woman’s development, sorbs light, instea 

j ‘ ; AR ; tintos : ia; i iti i i ‘ Y : $ 3 : ss : : Fe joi i S 3 - igned **Gulielm: aris i i 6 ’ 
Two of the chivalry, rum-exalted, superlative exhibition of the skill and taste of | Russias Italy is waiting for Austria, and Austria tempt him to forswear his faith. And that is | terance to his hard-money, civil-service reform} The discontented voter is sad that the adminis- and afterward rejoined it at the East. The peo oad signed “Gulielma Maria Armitt W — the trouble with m 
don’t know what to do. There is a rumor that tration has been so shiftless as to borrow money ple with whom he fell in on the way, natives of | The name had such a flavor of Pennsylvania texture gives it gré 


Driving rapidly, drawing nigh. 
Two of the noble superior race, 
Black at heart, although white of face. 
With oaths and curses, the white men cry, 
“Open your ranks, and let us by!” 
Few the militia, the road is wide, 
Room, and to spare, on either side. 


the civilized world will_be closed. We enjoin 
upon all who have not visited it, if they are 
able, to do so, realizing that it is. most credita- 
ble to the American people, and sure to make 
each visitor prouder of his country than ever 
before. 





The captain tells them the street is wide, 
But these men scorned to be turned aside. t 
“Open the ranks!" again they shout; 


Making way for the vaiiant two, 


The display in itself is a testimonial to 
he elasticity and development of free labor—a 


grand, concentrated, overflowing record of what 


The captain yields, and the troops turo out, ee industry, in unrestricted channels of 


Who, cursing and swearing, go driving through. | 
“Four days pass, and the white men say 


enterprise, can accomplish. 
tribution be of things of beauty and ornament, 


Whether the con- 


They will try the soldicrs for stopping the way; |r of practical use, or of unwrought original 
All day Jong into Hamburg riding, _ | product of soil or mine, each and all show the 


Come armed rifle-clubs, woe-betiding ; 

Led by a chieftain of some renown— 
**Sitting Bull” Butler we write him down— 
They ride to the captain with this demand: v 
“Your arms surrender—quick—every stand !” 
No pledge they offer of peace, but swear 

They will capture the arms and the officers there. 
At this the militia are filled with alarm; 

They seck their armory, quickly arm, u 
While Butler's mob together conspire, 
Surryvund the building, and open fire. 

The mod grows larger, and score after score 
Cross the bridge from the Georgia shore. * 
But still the soldiers can hold their ground, 
And they have not fired a single round. 
Afraid to take the place by storm 


oO 
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peuwer enthroned in our people and their insti- 
tutions, and give promise of still grander de- 


elopment in the future. As a pleasing sight to 


the eyes, as a measure of the infinite varicty of 


ur employments, as an educational process to 


those who never saw, or expect to see, the treas- 


res of the cities of Europe, we urge every per- 


son to go to Philadelphia within the next fort- 


ight. Itis better to mortgage one’s income for 
year than to fail to see this most wonderful 


and interminable exhibit. 


There are many special objects of interest in 


England proposes to seize Constantinople. This 
would be characteristic, if only it were safe. 
Such a step would be a leap in the dark under 
existing circumstances, and John Bull has taken 
so much stock heretofore in this speculative ma- 
terial that he is inclined to be a little skeptical 
of results. 

War is like the cholera, it travels from east 
towest. It is a mental distemper which is con- 
tagious, like the small-pox, gathering strength 
as it rages, until it subsides from sheer exhaus- 
tion. We shall continue to have wars until the 
social atmosphere is thoroughly cleansed, and 
the light of day penetrates the abodes of wretch- 
edness in every quarter of the globe. To be at 
peace in the presence of festering corruption is 
impossible, because that invites death in a dead- 
lier form than war has ever done, or ever can 
do. The good that comes after war is precious 
to all generations; the evil is buried with the 
bones of its heroes and martyrs, who become 
a perenmal source of inspiration to the ages. 
Mr. Bright said :— 


The people of England since the Crimean war 
have learned a gooddea'. They have learned a 


why the people like him. That is why they 
will vote for him. He refuses all importunities 
to make him say that the invasion of the South 
was justifiable, because he believes it was not 
justifiable. And that is why Indiana and Ohio 
are going to vote the Demucratic ticket in Oz- 
tober, and the people of the United States are 
going to elect him President in November. 
They like his pluck. 

Here is the full admission, by Mr. Tilden’s 
agents, of what the Republicans charged upon 
him, and what Mr. Hewitt and Mr. Marble, and 
others, sought to deny—that he had no sympa- 
thy with the war for the Union, but rendered all 
possible aid to disunionists, as his letter to Wil- 
liam Kent, the head of the Democratic electoral 
ticket in New York in 1860, abundantly proves. 
The loyalty of the country will see to it that 
this double-shuffler shall not guide the destinies 
of the republic for the next four vears! 





MINOR MATTERS. 
Boston RepcBiican Torcauicut Proces- 
s1on.—The Republican torchlight procession in 
this city, on Thursday night last, was a demon- 
stration that was successful in every respect. 


and equal-rights views. 

The official returns of the Ohio election are 
now published from the Secretary of State’s 
office. Mr. Barnes, the Republican candidate 
for Secretary, is elected by a plurality of nearly 
seven thousand; the Republican candidate for 
Judge of the Supreme Court has a plurality a 
little short of ten thousand. In the vote for 
Congressmen the Republican majority is 12,- 
393. The Republicans have thirteen Congress- 
men and the Democrats seven. 

It ts singular that every man who hissed at 
the war, or sneered at the country’s defenders, 
if now above ground, is for Tilden. We came 
up in the cars from Essex county, the other 
morning, and there got in at Ipswich an old 
copperhead, who, on the morning when Lin- 
coln’s assassination was published, remarked he 
was ‘‘glad to hear it,” with a prefatory exple- 
tive. Now he stopped and chatted with his 
brother Democrats and boasted that they would 


soon fix things! 


The party which sixteen years ago had almost 


at five per cent. interest; so he will vote for the 
party of Buchanan who borrowed at six per cent. 
and sold the bonds at a discount at that. 

The discontented voter groans at the wicked- 
ness of the administration in turning men out of 
office for political reasons; so he seeks conso- 
lation in the action of a Democratic House of 
Representatives which made.a clean sweep of 
Union soldiers to make places for those who 
gallantly shot at the defenders of the flag. 

The discontente( voter is afraid that the en- 
forcement of the laws by Grant will be regard- 
ed as an unwarrantable interference in the elec- 
tions; so he would accept the results of the 
hot-gun and midnight-assassin system, as one 
of the inconveniences of freedom which must 
be tolerated in order to secure the perfect purity 
of the ballot in those States which suffered most 
through the late unpleasantness. 

The independent voter was intensely indig- 
nant that Grant should keep his mouth shut 
under the grave accusation of being willing to 
occept office a third time; but the silence of 
Tilden on the income tax is so dignified and ma- 
jestic that he can hardly refrain from shouting 
a vociferous applause every time he contem- 
plates its stupendous significance. 


We are glad to see that Rev. William J. Pot- 


destroyed the credit of the country, had left | ter, one of the contributing editors of Mr. Ab- 
The number of men in line was nct less than| the treasury in such a condition, had so weak- | pot’s Jndez, enters a protest against the ill-con- 


the country, descended from the Spanish and 
Portuguese, were very hospitable. 
particularly industrious, for the most part they | t 
were rather poor, but their dignity and grace of 
manners were truly noteworthy. The furnish- 


chair, and that chair, or stool, the skeleton of |t 
a horse’s head, from which the owner would 
rise with the dignity and gracefulness of a 
prince as he offered it to his guest. 
erty may be allowed in furnishing a studio, a par- 
lor picture-gallery, and so the one chair of my 
simple parlorshall be a South American skeleton 
horse head, which I, too, with princely grace, 


and glassy, composed as it is of variously-hued 


Russia, it is expected that there will be an 
abundant supply of ottomans and matting from 


ing of the houses was meager, usually one | mittee. 


quently signs her whole name. 


workers. 


respectability about it that I thought it was her 
Not being | own till I met her in her editorial sanctum in 


he Woman’s Pavilion. Mrs. Matilda Forney, 


wife of Col. J. W. Forney, of the Philadelphia 
Press, is at the head of the publishing com- 


The contributors are among the dis- 
inguished writers of this and foreign countries. 


Their full names or initials are generally given. 
Miss Stockton, editor, and Miss Sherman, edi- 
Large lib- | torial contributor, have the same initials, which, 
to distinguish the one from the other, are re- 
versed, in the case of Miss Sherman to read 
S. L. M. instead of M. L. S., although she fre- 


The paper is 


may resign to my friend when she comes from | devoted to the industrial pursuits of women and 
her magnificent and breezy parlor to share my | the exhibition. 
humble hospitalities. And, as my floor is cold | tion to consider all departments of women’s 
work as represented in the exhibition or noted 


Its platform declares its inten- 


marbles from Italy and elsewhere, as well as | in correspondence from abroad or at home, and 


malachite and lapis-lazuli from the mines of to discuss all means for advancing the prosper- 
ity and extending the opportunities of women- 


Its purpose is to ‘‘tell the truth to 








the walls must be in the most Celicate tints, | ‘‘ 
while, in contrast, the dados and other finish- | w 


the Orient. A picture-gallery parlor as it is,|women about themselves and their work,” 


criticising,” when occasion calls for it, “the 
ork, and not the personality behind it.” I 


have never seen a more attractive or an abler 
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| the exhibition that the mind will love to dwell deal lately. [Hear, hear!] B ‘ ae : a 
| upon long after the gates are closed. If we Cn ag *y soni pony asa evwiinge A 15,000, and their appearance and bearing was ened and disgraced the administration of the gov- | sidered comments of ‘‘R. C.” upon political 


| were asked to state what most impressed us, on | twenty years—they have learned what nearly | such as to gain the applause of the thousands | &Tament, had so nearly rent the Unicn asunder, | topics. We have becn surprised that a journal | exquisite grains, carvings and designs, gathered 
| two separate visits, in June and September, we | °Ve?Y People learns after a war—that they have | of spectators that crowded the sidewalks and that the United States were obliged to pay bank- | so just in its estimates generally should be so| from California, from Brazil, from Australia 
That the plucky militia way not escape. | should decisively answer the Queen of es: been —— bes ~~ a p porrmape ten cha filled the windows all along the route. Decora- | Tupt rates for the use of money—this same party | biased in its political comments. ‘‘R. C.” seems} and from China. A picture-gallery, of course, 
With the iron shot piercing the armory wall, | Jand’s contributions. When we recall that this gence enaphaat ett pai to mk inion tions, illuminations and fireworks were liber- | °¥ Proposes to turn out of power the party | to belong to the captious critics whom nothing | must be lighted from above, but a parlor must 
Pesca ese agar em ss ene 0 seers |exposition was projected to commemorate a/| that that war, after all, was not worth going tu| ally displayed, and the general enthusiasm was | ¥der whose management the United States | short of the celestial glories will satisfy in this | have a window, and I shall not object to drap- 
: But the sates os me. Sapee i | century of national existence; that we rebelled | “#" for. There was nothing in it that was nec-| great. Boston excelled itself, on this occasion, | ®*¥® secured a foreign credit better than they | jife, Men and measures equally receive his| ing that one window with all needful quantities 
They belch torth into the murky air, ; | against the king of England and for seven long mina iL mec ee te ee obo in this form of jubilation, and the Republicans | ©" before have bad; and the Democratic party | sneering comments —some of the former as/ of that exquisite and delicate Belgian lace, in 
And leap as tigers leap leaving their lair, |years fought his foremost commanders and cas rapids We have had an jenarevetion te were as happy as though they were celebrating | Proposes to do this in order to ‘‘restore the pub-/| pure, high-minded and absolutely honest as the | all the more profusion around the window since 
pte ee ire toons sea tracks | picked troops; that we enlisted in our support | 4 remote province of Turkey for, I suppose, this}a victory instead of anticipating one. The lic credit.” nation can present. Mr. Potter remarks of one | my friend and I, in the Belgian lace Ps 
With cheek ait cores. bak baad Zin, "| Britain's ancient enemy, the French; that we | '#8t twelve grange’ We anit — oe an- | weather was capital for marching. The moon| Naturally, that notorious old-time bully and | of ‘‘R. C.’s” statements on the Southern ques-/ of the centennial, foreswore the wearing of lace 
They head them off and drive them in. wrested the colonies from ber sway; that forty 4 pase phine go hae aid pPoviychai ba pon did nots _e through the clouds with sufficient | blackguard, Capt. Isaiah Rynders of New York, | tion: ‘‘He says, in reference to the condition of | ourselves forevermore. 
ee rigs ae ene pares - years later we had another struggle with the| apparently, to pay any of its debts; and there. | brightness o dim the effect of the torches. The | has come to the help of Tilden, at the age of | South Carolina, that ‘we have presented to-day SADDLERY. PSE 
“Call muta: sy Ree ets Sie mother-country, and contested the sovereignty | fore through the pocket, and through, perhaps, a/ line was miles in length, and hours in passing | seventy-two. In a recent speech he said: ‘‘If| the curious paradox that every well-wisher of| And now comes the third an last decoration ne | ore — 
ep at raped t gee: tet ey: of the seas with her; th i i obler mode of communication, the people of py given point. But there was such I should die before the close of the campaign, | the negro must desire the success at the coming | of my parlor, the article on which, as I have | scription, with date of every article. et it is 
The orde#ly sergeant then complies, er; that ever since the ondi- ngland have come to a contrary opinion to that we hi pengah : ; , : Wade H t iously affirmed, I allowed my eyes last to| not a mere catalogue. Humorous or serious 
nary American has scarce met an Englishman : stant variety in uniforms, such fresh surprises | and the Democratic party should win, let ’em | election of the rebel General Wade Hampton | previously affirmed, y gate ; » 
; nd the defeat of Chamberlain, notwithstanding | rest as I left the Main Building and bade adieu | historical or biographical, sketches break the ; 
to the exposition; and that is a side-saddle—a | monotony without destroying the force of dry ; 


“Allan T. Attaway” first replies; : : which they held twenty years ago; and they not ‘ 
He pleads for bis life with trenzied zeal, without a prompting to fly at him and give him/ only now are willing to condemn the war of that | in transparencies, such a succession of inspiring | march @ band of music by my grave. If they/a 

blue-velvet side-saddle, gold-embroidered on | statistics and columns of figures. A perusal of 
the horns, and also on the blue-velvet shoe- | the list of woman’s inventions and art achieve- 


Bat a of the butchers are harder than | , drubbing for his father's and grandfather's | time, but are willing to pronounce emphati- | music from almost numberless bands, that the | do, I'll kick the lid off my coffin and sing out, | the latter’s excellent purposes and his attempts 
. cally against following the example of that time. | y4s¢ crowds thronging the streets throughout | ‘Hurrah for Tilden and Hendricks!"” Rynders | at genuine reform.’ I happen to know a good 
stirrup. It was in the Argentine Republic and | ments, furnished by The New Century, would, I 
under a glass-case, so that I could not lay my | think, be proficable to those among our brethren 


They lead him away, and he quickly falls, dch ; 3 ¢ OF 
Pierced through aod through wuh four rifle- | Whea we remember, too, that only recently we —— Apabag A es neuen — the long line of march were continually enter-| was a notorious bruiser in the times of Henry | many ‘well-wishers of the negro, sincere, long- 

hand on it, though I shall lay my hand on it/|of the press who gallop wildly through the 
when I get it in my parlor. I had heard of that | Woman’s Pavilion to find that ‘‘the ladies” have 


balls ; have compelled the same power to tender fifteen | ject were foolish, and that some of our own pre-| tained, and hardly thought of weariness. The | Clay and helped carry New York city by fraud | tried and wise, who certainly have no such de- 
side-saddle previous to going to Philadelphia, | nothing to show but needlework. Why do they 


ings must be of precious and odorous woods in 






































Lest they find their welcome a grain too warm, 
The mob crave help of Georgia once more, 
And. cannon they plant on the river shore; 
Then riddle the buildiug with shot and gtape, 


paper. , While it gives especial prominence to 
women’s work, it does not confine itself to that 
department, but speaks clearly, critically and 
minutely of the whole exposition. Nothing 
could be more useful by way of refreshing the 
memory of those who have been obliged to go 
through the buildings hastily than the purchase 
of the entire file of papers, for subscribers are 
entitled to the back numbers. If one wishes, for 
instance, to recall the details of Miss South- 
wick's log-cabin, with its antique relics, or those 
of any other exhibit, one has only to consult 
some number of The New Century to find a de- 
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sake—the antipathy being bred in the bone; 
















patie ry pectin 8 axel reed millions in gold for the depredations of the *‘Ala- | tensions and gti ca ~ time — tool-| promptness with which the procession moved, | for Polk. After that his mission was to break sire, but deprecate the success Aer anita and 
Next David Puillips and Pompey Curry bama” which she let escape trom her ports, it en eee ee ak Masa post f po nd the excellent order all along the line, were | up anti-slavery meetings. John Morrissey and | his party as adire misfortune to t ape He 
Into eternity quick they hurry. was something more than we had a right to ex-! with her great militury despotism to overshadow | Slike remarkable. Gov. Rice reviewed the line | John Kelley have succeeded to his power, and | speaks of ‘the rule habe esata ean 
No time to pray, 20 time to plead— pect that the Queen of that country should take ! ali Europe, and to destroy constitutional govern- at the Hotel Brunswick, Congressman Frost at ‘they are all for Tilden. scalawag, the carpet-bag white man.’ This 
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everlastingly call us ‘‘ladies”?—though I admit 
the word is an improvement upon ‘‘females.” 
But why not call us ‘‘women"?—which is the 
name we glory in. What would anybody think 
if I were to write, ‘‘I have just seen Col. For- 
ney, the gentleman-editor of the Press, in his 
office”? or, ‘I have just seen Gen. Hawley, the 
gentleman-president of the centennial commis- 
sion”? or ‘I have just met Mr. Goshorn, the 
gentleman-director-general of the commission”? 
If our hasty brethren of the press could pull 
themselves up and stop long enough to read a 
column or two of The New Century they would 
be wiser gentlemen (I should naturally say 
men, here; but it it isn’t proper to say women it 
isn’t proper to say men), and their papers would 
be spared much crude criticism. The expenses 
of The New Century are detrayed by an especial 
appropriation, which, I hope, will be continued, 
in some form, after the exhibition closes, until 
the paper becomes self-sustaining. If there 
has been any fault in its management it is that 
it has not blown its own trumpet with the per- 
sistent blare necessary to attract tiie attention 
of a very busy, very worthy, but slightly selfish, 
public. I hope it will, after correcting this— 
the only fault that I can sce in its policy—‘‘go 
on unto perfection,” for its discontinuance would 
be a loss to the literature of progress. 

BUTTER-MAKING EXTRAORDINARY. 
MDeark Mavam:—You are invited to attend a 
meeting of judses in Judges Hall, at three 
o’clock on Thursday afternoon, tu witness the 
modeling of an alto-relievo in butter, by Mrs. 
Caroline S. Brooks, which she proposes making 
in presence of the United States Commissioners 
and members of the press. ; 

Such was the form of invitation which ad- 
mitted us to Judges Halil to witness the butter- 
making extraordinary, which was in all its pro- 
cesses a national affair. The milk came from 
Chester county, Penn. ; it was ‘*set” in Camp- 
bell’s Vermont compartment pan; and it was 
churned at the dairy in the centennial grounds 
in the Blanchard churn, which was patented in 
Concord, N. H. The beautiful modeler was 
born in Cincinnati, O., graduated from the St. 
Louis, Mo., normal school,,and now hails from 
»Arkansas, while the audience represented the 
whole exposition. Mrs. Caroline S. Brooks, 
the famous butter-maker, is the daughter of 
that gitted man, the late Abel S. Shawk, of Cin- 
cinnati, whose genius she inherits, whose mem- 
ory she reveres, and whose mistortunes she 
still touchingly deplores. She is the wife of 
Mr. Samuel Brooks, who was one of the audi- 
ence in Judges Hall at the butter-making. 
While living on a plantation, nine miles from 
Helena, Arkansas, utterly destitute of society, 
she began, by way of beguiling the time occu- 
pied in her household cares, to ornament the 
butter she sent to market. Her first elaborate 
production was disposed of in the most orthodox 
way, being given as a donation to a church-fair 
in Helena. Her success stimulated her to fur- 
ther effort, and, with a butter-paddle, cedar- 
sticks, broom-straws and a camel’s-bair brush, 
she produced two figures. One, called ‘‘Gera- 
nium,” represented the head and bust of a beau- 
tiful woman, among whose rippling liair were 
twined, and across whose uncovered bosom lay, 
wreaths of geranium-leaves, from which it 
took its name. The next was “Little Nell,” 
from the “Old Curiosity Shop,” representing 
her as she lay dead betore the schoolmaster. I 
will give the novelist’s own words, from which 
No 
sleep so beautiful and calin, so free from trace 
She seemed a 


she drew her inspiration: ‘‘She was dead. 


of pain, so fair to look upon. 
creature fresh from the hand of God, and wait- 


ing for the breath of life, net one who had lived | jast week: hence no sermon from him in our 
f ; ; 


and suffered death.” Both ‘*Geranium” and 
*“‘Little Nell” called forth enthusiastic admira-, 
tion from friends and critics in the Western 
cities where they were exhibited. The ‘‘Dream- 
ing Jolanthe,” which attracts such crowds in the 
Woman’s Pavilion that it involves a struggle 
and the help of a policeman to get a sight of it, 
is a head and bust somewhat less than life-size. 
It is kept in the concavity of a tin shower bath- 


tub, the artist very ingeniously contriving to fill B 


the hollow space behind it with ice, which is con- 
stantly renewed. ‘The maroon drapery around 
etriking effect. At night it is covered with 
cloths dipped in a solution of saltpetre, and 
every morning any obliterated line is restored. 
The idea of the face was suggested to Mrs. 
Brooks by the lyrical drama of ‘King Renié’s 
Daughter,” by the Danish poet Henrick Hertz. 
King Renié and his beautiful daughter Iolanthe 
lived in the valley of Vaucleuse Provence. The 
child was betrothed in her infancy and was not 
to meet her lover till her sixteenth year, when 
the marriage was to take place. She lost her 
sight in consequence of the burning of the 
palace, but was kept in the 
calamity that had befallen her by the spells of 
a conjuror, whose power was invoked by the 


ignorance of 


king, her father, nor was the affliction revealed 
to her lover. He comes at the appointed time 
to claim his bride, and accidently discovers her 
sleeping in the garden with a look of ineffable 
happiness on her lovely face. He becomes en- 
amored of her at once, while she is yet un- 
known, and, on her waking, finds she is his 
It is at 


the moment when she is discovered by her lover, 


promised wife, but hopelessly blind. 


in her sweet and maiden sleep, with no knowl- 
edge of impending sorrow shadowing her pure 
face or troubling her peaceful dreams, that Mrs. 
Brooks has chosen to present her heroine. No 
one who kas seen it can fail to acknowledge the 
charm of this singular work of art, or the won- 


day, recommending the observance of the 30th 
of November as a day of thanksgiving and 


and Wendell Phillips are among the alumni who 
promise to attend the centenary dinner of the 


> 


: : is it good for?” a question which would abolish 
it and the gas-burner above it produce a very | the rose an! be triumphantly answered by the 
cabbage.—Low-ll. 


complishment. She threads her own needle in | 


thread in the other. 


she can at once calculate the variation it needs 
to carry it through the eye. Mr. Johnson in- 
duced her to try a patent needle-threader, but 
she preferred her own method, and soon threw 
it aside, exclaiming: ‘‘Oh, I can’t be bothered 
with this!” She makes all her own clothes, and 
I saw her come into the hall, lay aside her outer 
garments, smooth her nicely-crimped brown 
hair, and take her place at her machine with 
nearly as much ease as her more favored sisters. 
She is the original of the following exquisite 
pen-portrait from Edward King’s letter of Aug. 
31 to the Boston Journal :— 

In Machinery Hall, in the gorgeous pavilion 
owned and stocked by one of the sewing-ma- 
chine companies, daily sits and works a blind 
girl. Her keen, sympathetic, intellectual face, 
sharpened and intensified by the loss of one ot 
the prime senses, and by the introspection which 
isthe natural result ofthat loss, is a noble study. 

Around her on every hand glitter and whirl and 
turn the miracles of modern mechanism; all the 
genius and in Justry of forty nations are concen- 
trated and grouped within the range of that vis- 

ion which is such a precious and inestimable 
blessing to those who have it, and such a loss tu 

those who have once had it. One cannot help 
wondering what are the visions which arise in 

this blind girl’s soul as she hears the rich and 

harmonious hum of the great wheels, the whir 

of the sewing-machines, the click of the spin- 

dies, the roar of the ore-crushers, the 

**Low, melodious thunder” 

of the enormous engines. Surely within her 

spirit all must be light, although without all is 

dark. And yet, and yet!—one cannot help la- 

menting for her because she is shut out from the 

sight of these wonderful mechanical triumphs. 

Has she a correct idea of them? Or is the 

world which she imagines round about her, and 

from which she has been practically banished 

many long and weary years, quite different from 

what she conceives it to be? Who shall tell? 


PHILADELPHIA GIRL AND A MASSACHUSETTS 
FIRM. 

George Crampton, of Worcester, Mass., man- 
ufacturer of fancy woolen and cotton goods, has 
received two medals and two diplomas from the 
judges. His looms are in Section C, division 
8, column 45, of Machinery Hall. At the loom 
for double-width cassimere may be seen a tall, 
slender blonde who has an attractive, intelligent 
face with an achieving chin. Her name is Sallie 
J.J. Taylor. She lives in rear of 660 Jay street, 
below Ninth, or above Wallace street. Her ad- 
ress i3 that number, or Philadelphia postoffice. 
I am as minute, you see, as if I were writing her 
life, and it is because I am so proud of her skill 
and smartness that I like to tell all I know about 
her. She is the native growth of Philadelphia, 
never having been out of the city an hour in her 
life. It is ten years since she first learned to 
weave, under the care of her father, who was 
a Philadelphia manufacturer, and when finan- 
cial pressure and disaster have forced her to 
change her place she has set herself to learn 
the kind of work before her as thoroughly as if 
it had been her first choice. The result is that 
she can ‘do all kinds of weaving from a stock- 
ing to a silk dress.” She is therefore able to 
dictate her own terms and command man’s 
wages, which she is receiving to-day from Mr. 
Crampton, her present employer. 

Appxuia Howarp. 


A 


a 





BRIEF NOTES. 
Rev. Mr. Savage was off to the centennial 


columns to-day. 
President Grant issued a proclamation Thurs- 


prayer. 
Charles Francis Adams, William M. Evarts 


oston Latin school, November 8. 


Poetry is not made out of the understanding. 
[he question of common-sense is always,‘*What 


Governor Hayes visited the centennial exhi- 
bition Thursday and made a speech to the vast 
concourse of people which had gathered to greet 
him. There were 122,750 admissions to the ex- 
hibition on that day. 

It is proposed to have an exhibition of revo- 
lutionary and other relics in the Old South, to 
be opened to the public some time in November. 
It is suggested that centennial Thanksgiving 
exercises be held in the Old South, and the 
committee have the matter under advisement. 
The Postmaster-General, it is announced, will 
discontinue the return to the writers of dead- 
letters which do not contain money. This is 
the only branch of the service which can be re- 
duced without diminishing the revenue, and the 
late confederate House did not leave appropri- 
ations enough to continue it. 

There is a perfect rush of centennial visitors 
at the White House, nowadays—the President 
received 3000 before noon, the other day. The 
carpets are all up, and Mrs. Grant remarked to 
“Mrs. Grundy,” as she glanced at the bare floor: mu 
“I cannot have the carpets put down until there 
ceases to be a crowd going over them every 
day; if I did, Mrs. [ayes would have no carpet 
to use when she comes.” 


Nearly a hundred prominent residents and la- 





result. 


Wanted, a Democratic candidate. The fourth 
this way: She takes the needle between the | district is really in a tight place fora Demo- 
finger and thumb of her right hand, and the | cratic candidate for Congress. 
She is careful to keep the | Massachusetts branch of Tammany Hall in this 
eye exactly in the center, as her sense of touch | emergency? Mr. Gaston declines, Judge Ab- 
is so acute and her measurement of distance so | bott declines, and nobody offers. 
accurate that if it glances one side or the other | many look around for a good disgruntled Re- 
| publican to fill up the gap and make the ticket 
respectable. 


‘*Reform” is the word, you know, 


but it never had a place in the Democratic vo- 


A lady 


cabulary before, and something must be done to 
give it a standing now. 
chance in the fourth district if he must live up 
to his new profession. 


A Democrat stands no 


just returned from Savannah, where 


she went to attend the fever-sick, writes to a 
friend of ours: ‘‘Oh, the misery and the never- 
to-be-outlived bitterness existing there for their 
beloved brethren of the North. 
regenerate the South at the utter annihilation of 
the North? Iam glad that I had the opportu- 
nity of seeing and sensing things on their own 
ground. The church has much to anawer for; 
the masses are led by their clergyman as per- 
fectly as a finck of sheep is led by its leader, 
and the clergy are too severely tainted with 
human nature to guide their ignorant and super- 
stitious people by anything so wholesome and 
kindly as the golden rule. Hence, bigotry and 
ignorance, accompanied by their never-failing 
companion, blind hatred!” 


Does it pay to 


At the close of last week the acting Secre- 


tary of State presented to the Cabinet a com- 
munication from the Governor of the State of 
New York (Tilden) requesting that on the ar- 
rival of the United States steamer ‘*Franklin” 
at New York, Wiiliam M. Tweed might be de- 
livered to the sheriff, and no person be allowed 
to communicate with Tweed previous to his 
transfer to the custody of the sheriff.” 
Tweed is a New York criminal, the United 
States officials could do no less than accede to 
this request, and so Tilden succeeded in effec- 
tually muzzling Tweed until after the election. 
The vessel is expected Monday, ard the agree- 
ment of the government with Tilden will be car- 
ried out. 
Republican trick falls to the ground. 


As 


So the charge that the arrest was a 


An advertisement lately appeared in nearly 


sale. 


all the Boston dailies which is at once novel, 
unique and refreshing. 
Parker had something to say therein. 
they were recently deceived in regard to the 
texture of a certain variety of cloth they had 
made up into suits, and for which they had quite 
What they in good faith bought and 
sold for ‘‘all-wool” goods turned out in this case 
to have been adulterated with cotton, so ingeni- 
ously interwoven and colored that the deception 
could only be detected by the aid of chemicals. 
When the imposition was discovered, they at 
once advertised their desire to have all custom- 
ers who might have bought these goods come 
forward and receive a suitable allowance to in- 
demnify, or they would straighten out the trans- 
action by taking back the articles and refunding 
the whole price paid. 
in the right direction, and is a substantial recog- 
nition of those finer and nicer principles of 
trade which ought to prevail everywhere. 
transaction may well be'recorded under the head 
of ‘The Ethics of Trade.” 


Macullir, Williams & 
It seems 


This seems to be a step 


The 


Mrs. Lucy Stone, in the Woman's Journal, 


themselves. 
been broken up, and the end is not yet. Woman- 
suffrage would add another element of disinte- 
gration.” 
the statement true that ‘‘thousands of families 
are broken up,” for the above-stated reason, but 
if it is true, it is not the first time, nor will it be 
the last, that the establishment of a true prin- 
ciple has brought a sword and not peace. 
was so in the case of slavery, and in our revo- 
lutionary war. 
defended was right, and those who made disturb- 
ance and war were in the wrong. 
that in the establishment of equal rights for wo- 
men we shall find our ‘‘foes in our own house- 
All the same we are to defend and 
maintain the principle, sure of a final beneficent 
The poor bugbear that if women ‘‘set 
up for themselves” they may ‘‘not be deemed 
entitled to that respectful courtesy which they 
can now demand,” will terrify no woman who 


olds.” 


properly notices a late communication in this 
paper, from ‘Doubter,” on ‘*The Woman-Suf- 
frayists,”’ which she regarded as one phase of 
opposition which has to be encountered by the 
friends of woman- suffrage, but which, she thinks, 
ought to sting women into some just sense of 
their immeasurable loss and degradation when 
even one person dares so to trifle with the sacred 
question of their rights. 
its points by saying that when George III. lev- 
ied taxes on our ancestors, and gave them no 
voice about it, those old heroes answered at the 
point of the bayonet and at the cannon’s mouth. 
When this government imposes taxes upon wo- 
men, and gives them no voice about it, and they 
cry out for relief, all this flippant writer has to 
say about it is, “Of course it is dreadfully wick- 
ed to tax these millions without due representa- 
tion, and something should be done about it im- 
mediately, if only to class them with the ‘In- 
dians untaxed.’ 
and remonstrance, urged through many years, 
have wrung from their law-makers a statute 
which protects the property-rights of the wife 
to a certain degree, this writer, depreciating the 
fact, complains: ‘‘We find husbands haggling 
with their wives over the almighty dollar, pa- 
rents with their children, and relatives among 


She makes answer to 


” When women, by petition 


Thousands of families have thus 


Mrs. Stone has no reason to suppose 


It 
All the same the principle they 


It may be 


derful genius of the artist. Mrs. Brooks de- | borers of Orange, N. J., last week addressed a| knows the value of a bow from those who with- 


clares that butter, although apparently one of 
the most perishable of materials, is yet admir- 
ably adapted for use in modeling. 


complimentary letter to Oliver Johnson, Esq., | hold a right. 
thanking him for the ability and tact manifested | tent to make themselves as loving and lovely as 
“It ab-| in the conduct of the Journal of that city, which | possible, leaving the men to do the political 


The advice to women to be con- 


sorbs light, instead of reflecting, which is|he bought six months ago. Mr. J. responded wrangling, is a proper conclusion, she says, to 
the trouble with marble, while its purity of} in suitable terms, but might have said, which he | the article of a ‘“‘doubter,” who is quite sure to 
texture gives it great and life-like beauty.” | did not, that all his exchanges fully concurred | be an enemy also. 


Her idea is to take plaster-casts from this, and 


other studies she make. ‘The proceeds 


from the sale of such orders she will devote to 


may 


her own further culture and the education of 
her little daughter. The experiment in Judges 
Hall was to convince doubters that butter was 
really the material used, and that she made the 
head herself without jugglery of any kind. 
When [saw what a pretty woman she was I 
remembered Vinnie Ream and Abraham Lin- 
coln’s statue, and indulged a comfortable hope 
that the judges would throw their minds open 
to convection. But when [ thought of the effect 
of warmth and air upon butter [ tonfess I 
trembled for the result. It was, however, a 
complete success. The men melted just enough, 
the butter not a bit too much. After tasting it 
and watching with critical eyes the golden, mo- 
bile mass, of nine pounds in weight, grow, un- 
der the artist's skillful fingers, into a beautiful 
and magnetic face, the most skeptical observers 
were forced to admit that Mrs. Brooks was a 
genuine artist, and that there was more in but- 
ter than they had ‘dreamt of” in their **philoso- 
phy.” 
THE BLIND GIRL OF MACHINERY HALL. 

In the Woman's Pavilion, in the exhibit of the 
New York Institute for the Blind, is a child's robe 
with dainty stitching, which would attract atten- 
tion anywhere, but is especially noteworthy from 
the fact that it was made by the blind girl who 
may be seen every day in Machinery Hall, in 
Section C, division 8, column 57, in the pavilion 
devoted to the Domestic sewing-machine of New 
York, Mr. F. M. Johnson incharge. Her name 
She is a pupil of the 
It is eight 


is Cecilia McNamara. 
New York Institute for the Blind. 
years since she lost her sight from measles, and 
only about two years since she learned to use 
the Domestic sewing-machine, and yet there is 
not a better operator in the exposition than she 
is. She has for a long time been able to do 
common sewing and crochet-work, and on her 
machine does everything except braiding and 
embroidery, which require to have the pattern 
closely followed, and I dare say she may even 
achieve these forms. I have myself seen her 
do the nicest hemming, sewing on the lace at 
the same time. The other day she taught an- 
other blind girl from the Philadelphia Institution 


who had learned everything else this final ac- 


in the expression by the gentlemen. 

A young French woman was recently tried by | 
court-martial in "aris for participating in the | 
Commune. It was alleged that she belonged to | 


headed a band of amazons who were armed with 
rifles and bore a red flag and scarf. She pleaded | 


organization of female labor and received no 
pay from the Commune. The officers were too 
polite to convict her. 

The Martha’s Vineyard narrow-gauge rail- 
road has been attached by Laban Pratt of Bos- 
ton to secure a debt of $10,000, with interest. 
The amount sued for is 815,000. If a settle- 
ment of the claim is not made the road will be 
forced into bankruptcy, in which case it may 
sell for enough to pay its indebtedness. The 
stockholders would probably receive nothing. | 





The road has been unfortunate from the first. | 
Edgartown's interest in the road might have 
been sold last April for $8000 or $10,000. To- | 
day it is not probably worth a solitary cent. 


An agent for the sale of some household arti- 
cle attempted to mount the steps of a house re- 
cently, but a dog came around the corner and! 


coat. The man was sliding out when the owner | 
of the house came and asked: ‘‘Did doze dog | 
bide you?” ‘*He didn’t bite me, but he ruined | 
my coat,” was the reply. ‘‘My goot friend, ex- | 
cuse doze dog if he dida’t bide you. He ish a | 
young dog now, but by-and-by he shall take holt | 
of some agents and eat der bones ride oud of | 
them. He bides a coat now, but he shall soon! 
do petter.” 

It is now estimated that after the centennial | 
exhibition is closed, the goods removed, the | 
grounds cleared up and all expenses paid, there 
will be a surplus of about one and a half mil- 
lion dollars. The amount of paid-up subscrip- | 
tions is about $2,250,000; and with a surplus of | 


dividend of over 65 per cent. can be paid. The 
park Commissioners have voted to allow the 
main building as an exhibition hall to remain 
permanently within the grounds on condition 
that one day in the week the admission shall be 
free, and no more than twenty-five cents be 
charged on the others. 








a woman's committee, frequented the clubs, and | thing. 


; Season. 








BUSINESS NOTES. 


The weather yesterday suggested winter clo- 


Read Macullar, Williams & Parker's 
ecard in another column. 


Rockwell & Churchill, 39 Arch street, are ex- 


in defense that she had devoted herself to the | peditious and accurate printers. 
| your work neatly, and at low cost. 


They will do 


Thanksgiving is coming, but S. S. Pierce's 


Shepard 


usual assortment of choice Malaga raisins is 
already in store, and ready for the wholesale or 
retail trade. Everything is very nice at Pierce's. 


, Norwell & Co. mention, this week, 


in their advertisement, black silks, very low in 
price, of the best quality; also, black-silk vel- 
| vets, with special bargains in cloaking velvets. 


The wind-proof leather-vests and jackets of 


| Oak Hall are not crude and stiff garments, but 
exceedingly soft, flexible and warm—quite the 
| thing for those exposed to the open air in riding 
| or walking. 


“The Old Farmer's Almanack” is once more 


| out—the 85th number. 
| the successors of Brewer & Tileston, are the 
| publishers. 
took half a yard of cloth from the back of his | year without the ‘Old Farmer's.” 
Torrey, 
| in the choiceness of their carpeting lines. 
are now prepared, with full force of assistants, 
for renewing households in view of the winter 
350 Washington street. 


William Ware & Co., 


It will be hard to get through the 


Bright & Capen, are always foremost 
They 


The Wheeler & Wilson Sewing-Machine Co. 


{make good their claim to the first awards for 
their superior machines at the centennial expo- 
| sition by quoting the judges’ official report. We 
ask a candid perusal of their advertisement in 


| this week’s issue. 


PHILIPPS, SHUMAN AND CO., 


with their accustomed energy, have anticipated 
the chilling blasts of winter, and, believing 


sortment 


tidious can examine with satisfaction. 


$1,500,000, at the end of the exposition, a | “forewarned is forearmed.” bave opened an as- 


of overcoats which even the most fas- 
Here 


are overcoats for the masses, a bewildering as- 


sortment 


of styles to accommodate purse and 


taste, and all made with that durability and fin- 
ish for which this house is winning such golden 


. 


opinions. 


A Visit to their establishment cannot 


Where is the 


Let Tam- 


for the required outlay. 
WHITNEY, WARNER AND FROST 

are making a very attractive display, this week, 
at their stand, 143 Tremont street. This firm 
makes a specialty of lace goods, and are con- 
stantly searching the markets of Europe for 
choice and original patterns. They have at 
present an unusually full line in Nottingham, 
Ecru, real French Cluny, Italian lace and mus- 
lin curtains, which are marked down to the low- 
est figure. Their full-length curtain at $3.50, 
reduced from $5.00, isa remarkable bargain. 
The Italian laces, in elegant designs, manufac- 
tured especially to their order, are very beauti- 
ful. They are of a rich écru shade, trimmed 
with antique guipure, insertion and edge. Dain- 
ty Swiss embroidered curtains, and lace bed- 
spreads, with pillow-shams to match, in all the 
above styles, are included among the many 
tasteful articles presented for inspection. 





THE HOLIDAY WORLD. 


BOSTON THEATER. 


Shaughraun” to undiminished houses, and other 


representations of this most interesting and 
amusing play. 

GLOBE THEATER. 
‘*Paola, the Lucky Star,” still holds the 
boards, and its beauty of scenery, gorgeousness 


never cease to be favorites with Boston theater- 


goers. 
BOYLSTON MUSEUM. 


evening of this week with immense success. 
An audience of 1200, filling every available 
standing-place, greeted the first performance. 


it is now certainly a little palace of beauty. 
The “parlor minstre!s” made up the first part, 
roll and Barry, the wonderful Miacos, Bob Al- 
len, and the Hennessy brothers. The laugha- 


favorite of this place, Mr. Charles Yale, as 
clown, finished the performance. 

HARVARD SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 
The welcome announcement is made in an- 


Chopin, Mozart and Schubert will be interpret- 


work, the F-minor concerto. 
assurance of maintenance has been realized, 
and now let all, proud of our musical reputa- 
tion asacommunity, purchase tickets. The ten 


lars only. 
PARKER-MEMORIAL ENTERTAINMENTS. 


will find it to-morrow (Sunday) evening at this 
entertainment. 


very attractive. 





LITERARY NOTES. 
‘‘Warrington’s” letters are ready for the press, 
but the memoir is still to be written with which 
the volume is to open. 

All lovers of George Sand’s writings will 
want the autobiographical sketches and letters 
written during her later years, which William 


volume. We refer to the publishers’ announce- 


tor in his old age, with long gray beard and 
nair. The edition for the use of the blind is 
now printing slowly at South Boston. 

Ditson & Co. have in press, and will soon 
issue, the following musical work: ‘‘Biographi- 
cal Sketches of Eminent Musical Composers,”’ 
arranged in chronological order, by Madame 
S. R. Urbino, including sketches of Mendels- 
sohn, Beethoven, Mozart, Handel, Bach, Haydn, 
and all other musical celebrities.” 

Osgood & Co. put out several new books—the 
fifth volume of ‘‘Poems of Piaces,” by Longfel- 
low, devoted to Ireland; a new library edition 
of Longfellow’s Poems; Bayard Taylor's ‘‘Na- 
tional Ode;” new edition of ‘‘Hymns of the 
Ages;” and a ‘Gallery of Great composers ;"’ 
with portraits—all most attractive works. 


book- making.” 


his travels in the United States. The book will 
be printed in Paris, and the proofs are to be 
sent to Constantinople. 
ten his story in Portuguese, but it has already 
been translated into English, French and Ger- 
man, and is to be published in the four languages 
about the close of the year. 

For generations it has been accepted as a 
fact that the founder of New Hampshire was 
one Capt. Mason, and its earliest band of set- 
tlers ‘the Laconia company ;” but a document 
has just turned-up which shows that they were 
not the pioneers. This is an indenture between 
David Thompson, for whom Thompson's island 
in Boston harbor was named, and three mer- 
chants of Plymouth, England, for transporting 
certain persons to New England and establish. 
ing a plantation here, dated in 1622, and found 
not long ago in the rich collection of Winthrop 
papers belonging to Robert C. Winthrop; and 
a careful investigation by Charles Deane of 
Cambridge, conclusively establishes from it the 
fact that Thompson came over to New England 
and made a permanent settlement at the mouth 
of the Piscataqua river independently of Capt. 
Mason, and at least six years before the organi- 
zation of the Laconia company. 


Roberts Brothers announce a good list of new 
books. Miss Alcott’s ‘‘Rose in Bloom” will 
wait till November, for its simultaneous issue in 
England by Sampson Low. Later in the season, 
a new volume by Mr. Alcott, called ‘‘Table 
Talk,” will be published. In the ‘‘“No Name” 
series, two new volumes ‘are announced — 
‘‘Dierdre,” a poem, and a novel called ‘‘Is That 
All?” Dr. Walker’s Sermons, a new book by 
“*H. H.,” two new books by John Weiss, a ‘‘Ju- 
venile” called ‘‘We Boys, by One of Us,” and 
several other volumes, are advertised as forth- 
coming. Among them is Miss H. W. Preston's 
“The Troubadours and Trouvéres.” ‘*Mercy 
Philbrick’s Choice” is selling well. Rev. J. W. 
Chadwick of Brooklyn publishes a book of 
poems. There is to be a new edition of Sir 
Thomas Browne's ‘‘Religio Medici,” and a 
‘‘Wisdom Series” cortaining selections from 
Marcus Aurelius and Thomas a-Kempis. 





PERSONAL NOTES. 

“Grace Greenwood” (Mrs. Lippincott) and 
her daughter have returned from Europe, and 
are now in New York. 

James Lick’s son says that he will cordially 
cooperate in carrying out his father’s philan- 
thropic bequests at San Francisco. 

A very loveable woman has departed the past 
week in Mrs. Carrie E. Hewins, wife of Alfred 
Hewins, principal of the Bowditch School, in 
Boston, who died suddenly at Dedham. She 





fail to reveal the causes which are working so | 
beneficially for themselves and their customers 
—polite and gentlemanly attendants, a stock 
complete in all details, and an honest equivalent 


jin the Boston schools. 


Dr. Putnam's. 


painted for the vestry. 


astic character. His speech 





General Sherman’s reception in San Fran- 
cisco seems to have been of the most enthusi- 


was a daughter of William Sparrell, Esq., the ; ness of the actors; an impression like that pro- 
| well-known architect, and was formerly ateacher | duced by the weird picture of boundless solitude 
Her age was 39. 

Few churches in this country have retained 
their pastors so long as the ‘‘First Religious 
Society of Roxbury,” ordinarily known as Rev. 
Four clergymen have presided 
over it during the last two hundred and ten 
years, and during nearly a hundred years there 
nave been but two, Dr. Porter and Dr. Putnam, 
portraits of both of whom have lately been 


in Mort d’Arthur :— 
“On one side lay the ocean, and on one 


every word is significant. 


: add, moreover, to the sense of solitude. 
oa 





In resp 


One of them was this: 


mant or steel.” 


the coat !” 


schoolmate. The teacher was Mrs. 


engagements only deter Mr. B. from further | Jacobs, sister of the late lamented Senator's 


father, and a widow :— 


sun shone hotly into the room. 


school-room. 


on with their tasks under the trees.” 


its nail. 


years of long ago.” 


being the United States Bank. 


organ. 


influence. 


sponsibility.” 
to place the Globe in other hands, and 
Mr. Blair the Spanish mission. 
t 
compromise became a Republican. 


wife of Rear-Admiral Lee. 





ART NOTES. 


paintings, but opinions may differ with 


treatment of the subject. 


Astolat.” 


they turn away and part in tears. 


letter in her hands. Overall is the 


perfect peace. 


**For she did not seem as dead 


our points of comparison. 


from the shore. 


ment in the picture. 
as though she smiled”), chosen alike 


but the maid and her guide. 
he turns to the barge and its occupants. 


wishes to preserve; he merely says :— 


flood.” 





serenade contains many admirable thoughts. 
“The States of the 
Union are dependent each upon the other, and 
must be held together as by the bands of ada- 
In taking leave for the night 
he said, with cordial good humor, “I am per- 
fectly willing to see any of you during my stay 
in your own way; and if in walking the streets 
I should fail to recognize you, just pull me by 


Mrs. Ethel S. Custar, writing in the New 
England Journal of Education of schools and 
At this establishment Dion Boucicault com- | teachers in Boston threescore years ago, has the 
menced his third and last week with “ The | tollowing reminiscence of Charles Summer as a 


It was a very warm day in summer. 
The afternoon 
duties had been carried on about an hour when 
the tall form of Mr. Sumner appeared in the 
‘‘Hannah, it is too warm to keep 
of apparel, etc , etc., delight large audiences | these children up here; take them down into the 


nightly. Miss Granger and the Kiralfys will vard; let them romp and play awhile; you can 
see they don’t injure anything; and let them go 


We fairly 
jumped from our seats in the joy, and the Hon. 
Charles Sumner of after years was as delighted 
This new establishment opened on Monday | 4s any one, and his little red hat was soon off 
i We had a merry time that afternoon; 
and I have often thought of the humanity shown 
in that one act, revealing the kindness of a 
heart which knew the wants of childhood. 


The place has been made new throughout, and |I have often thought, also, that the sympathies 
for the oppressed which were the predominant 
characteristics of the late Charles Sumner must 
have been inherited from that father whose be- 
while the olio was carried out by Messrs. Car- | nevolent face I can see aow as plainly as in the 


The late Francis P. Blair, Jr., was born at 
ble pantomime of “Tommy Tuttle,” with an old | Abingdon, Va., in 1791, educated at Transylva- 
nia University, Ky., and studied law, but never 
practised, owing to ill health, choosing as his 
profession, instead, politics and journalism. 
1824 he supported his friend Henry Clay for the 
other place that the twelfth season of these} Presidency, but became politically estranged 
delightful entertainments will commence on} from him during the administration of John| the moment when Samson, the famous execu- 
Thursday afternoon, Nov. 9, when Schumann, | Quincy Adams, the principal question of dissent | tioner, who is admirably portrayed, holds up 
In 1829, on the} the dead monarch’s head to tie populace. 
ed, Carl Zerrahn conducting the orchestra, and | development of the nullification movement in 
Hugo Leonhard being the pianist of Chopin’s | South Carolina, Mr. Blair published a vigorous 
We are glad an | article against it in a Kentucky journal. 


it advisable, for the promotion of party harmony, 


It was retused, 
and Mr. Blair retired to his estate at Silver 
Spring. Three years later he withdrew from | though the reverse in color and treatment, is 
he regular Democratic party, supporting Van | jh. picture by Rico. 
Buren, and after the repeal of the Missouri | stretch of still water to a low shore fringed with 
His family 
F. Gill & Co. publish to-day in an attractive }and the Fremonts were close friends, and he 
upported the “Pathfinder” in the Presidential | taj) evergreen trees, graceful in form and dark 
of foliage, contrast with the peculiar light greens 
of the rest of the picture, and break up the mo- 


ment. contest of 1856, but they parted during the war. 
The memoir of Dr. Samuel G. Howe, after} Mr. Blair had three children — Montgomery 
ome delay, is soon to appear, in a thin book Blair, the Postmaster-General under Lincoln ; 


of 135 pages, with a good heliotype of the doc- | Frank P. Blair, Jr., who died last July; and the 


‘““ELAINE"—ROSENTHAL AND TOJETTI. 
The exhibition in this city of Tojetti’s picture 
of ‘‘Elaine” suggests a comparison with the 
work of Rosenthal, on the same subject, which 
we had the pleasure of seeing not long ago. 
Both are, doubtless, on the whole, admirable 


to the respective merits of the artists in their 
Confining ourselves, 
in the first instance, to the words of the poet, 
let us consider what impression is left on the 
mind of Tennyson's exquisite description of the 
last scene in the history of the ‘lily maid of 
The whole picture is one of undis- 
The New York Times is not enthusiastic over | turhed quiet. In the still morning air of a 
Dr. Holland's ‘‘Topics of the Times.” It closes | summer's day the two brethren carry the bier, 
a critical notice of a depreciatory character by | which passes “‘like a shadow through the field,” 
this allusion to its “good clothes”: ‘‘We heartily | gown to the calm waters of the stream, where 
congratulate Dr. Holland, however, on having} they meet the barge, lay their sister on the 
furnished to his publishers a new opportunity | qeck, and leave her to the “dumb old sérvitor,” 
for evidencing the excellence of their typograph- | wig steers away in silence. There is no violent 
ical and other mechanical work in the art of | outburst of sorrow, but with one word of farewell 
And so the 
Dom Pedro is going to publish an account of | barge goes upward with the flood, moving sol- 
his travels in the old and new World. The first | emnly on till it come to Arthur’s palace; and 
volume is complete, and contains an account of | the maid lies on the deck with the lily and the 


She has loved and sorrowed; 


The emperor has writ- | the sorrow has passed, but the spirit of her love 
still lingers in the loveliness of her face :— 


But fast asleep, and lay as though she smiled.” 
Turning from the poetry to the paintings we 
cannot but think that Rosenthal succeeds better 
than Tojetti in the preservation of the idea. 
is true that the artists have chosen rather dif- 
ferent moments in the story, but, seeing that this 
very choice of situation is an indication of how 
far the painter is imbued with the spirit of the 
poet, we are justified in including this among 
For two reasons, as 
it seems to us, Tojetti labors under a disadvan- 
tage in his choice of the moment of departure 
In the first place, the presence 
of the brothers in their attitude of sorrow oc- 
casions a division in our interest, which should 
center wholly upon the ‘‘dead steered by the 
dumb ;” and, secondly, the posture of the ser- 
vitor as he thrusts the barge from the shore, by 
introducing the idea of effort, disturbs that per- 
fect quiet which should be the predominant ele- 
In those nine lines which 
describe the progress up stream (‘‘then rose.... 


artists for their motto, the poet thinks of nothing 
He has already 
dismissed the brothers, and, as is perfectly clear 
from the wording, they are out of sight before 


over, he has no mention of thrusting the boat 
from shore; that would disturb the quiet he 


**Then rose the dumb old servitor, and the dead 
Steered by the dumb, went upward with the 


Rosenthal escapes both these drawbacks. 
his picture thy barge is well on its way. 
are no sorrowing spectators to distract our at- 
tention, and the old man stands, quietly and 
without effort, directing their course, and gazing 
the while in the calmness of fixed grief on the 
beautiful face of the dead. The birds, too, which 
start frightened from the stream, are admirably 
made to serve the artist’s purpose, for the very 
presence of such a slight disturbance irresistibly 
brings before the mind in all its fullness the 
perfect calm thus momentarily broken. 
narrowness of the stream again in Tojetti’s pic- 
ture, and the prospect, confined in all directions 
by the hills, appear, tuo, to detract from the ef- 
fect. Rosenthal depicts a much wider and more 
ope expanse of water, and, to our mind, with 
atruer perception of the spirit of the pvet. 
What is our idea of the surrounding scenery 
when we read those sad, sweet legends of old 
times? Is there not always an impression of 
boundless distances, harmonizing with the great- 


“apeak tor her own self.” 


wise in not attempting to depict her so. 


traces of sorrow. 


Hannah 


the victim of passionate love. 
The position. 


ow of a forgotten grief. 


place to eternal peace. There is 


of feeling. 


And 


IN GENERAL. 


Narragansett Pier and Manchester. 





In 
sold in Paris for 492 francs. 


cheerful dinner-table ornament! 


It at- 


within the next week or two. 


or, but no less effective one, by Rico. 


wonderfully managed. 


bluff thinly covered with’ vegetation. ° 


notony which would ctherwise exist. 


awards to paintings and statuary. 


additional 


drowned out. 


regard 


arms his usefulness by his smartness. 


and failed. 


” 


the funny painter, can give us one. 


of the Column Vendome, for which 
heavily fined and punished. 


calm of | Considered artistic purity. 


shoulders the whole of the blame. 


It 


give way to the decision of the majority. 


withdraw. Such my role in 


affair.” 


was 


ER 28, 1876. 


Lay a great water, and the moon was full”? 
The poet afterwards indicates a wide stream, for 
he speaks of the barge going upward ‘with the 
flood,” and the idea is well kept up in Rosen- 
thal’s picture of the expanse of water stretching 
away till it meets the sky. Think not that this 
is refining, for in a poet so careful as Tennyson 
The absence of any 
dwelling, such as the castles of Tojetti, and the 
wild, sturdy character of the foliage on the bank, 
Eve- 
rything is in harmony with the picture of the 
maid who is thus going to meet the Queen and 
The well-chosen 
garb of the servitor and the grotesque carving 
on the barge alike tend to preserve the antique 
air of this scene from the days of chivalry. 
Lastly, to speak of ‘‘Elaine” herself: Neither 
artist has adhered strictly to the words of the 
poet, fur in neither picture does the maiden lie 
“as though she smiled ;” and perhaps they were 
Tojet- 
ti’s object was evidently to depict a face of per- 
fect calm, from which death had removed all 
The result is to our mind 
somewhat insipid, and the face certainly seems 
too girlish for that of a woman who had been 
The head, more- 
over, strikes us as being in a somewhat uneasy 
The face of Rosenthal’s ‘‘Elaine,” on 
the contrary, is calm, but still retains the shad- 
We can see that it is 
the face of one who has suffered, and we are 
thus reminded of that part of the story which 
is unportrayed; while we see at the same time 
that the suffering has passed away, and has given 
more real 
beauty in this face than in that of Tojetti’s 
“Elaine” simply because there are more signs 


Though we are thus induced to point out the 
superiority of Rosenthal in some points we do 
not wish for a moment to deny the merits of 
Tojetti’s picture, which are many and obvious. 
It is well worth seeing, and we should certainly 
advise all to pay a visit to Brainard’s gallery. 


W.E. Norton has returned to his studio with 
a large number of sketches from Block Island, 


A remarkable porcelain tureen was recently 
It bears a painting 
representing the execution of Louis XVI., at 


At Noyes & Blakeslee’s gallery there are sev- 
eral charming pictures on exhibition, notably 5 
tracted the attention of Andrew Jackson, who|the head of a lady by Jacque, and a winter 
invited the writer to come to Washington and | sunset, by Shearer, a Philadelphia artist, who 75 
take editorial charge of the Glove, then about |is studying abroad. There is also a painting re- 50 
concerts, with reserved seats, will cost ten dol-}to be established as the national Democratic 
He accepted the offer, and from 1830 
till 1845 was the leading counsellor of the party, 
Those desiring sweet and meritorious music| Blair & Rives’s journal wielding a great political 
Between Mr. Blair and President 
Mrs. Kempton, Miss Hunt, Mr. | Jackson a warm and lifelong friendship existed, 
Petersilea, Mr. Monroe and Mr. Hoyt will unite | and it was he to whom the President confided 
in a grand ballad concert. The programme is | the selection of the proper place in his message 
for the famous interlineation: ‘‘I take the re- 
In 1845 President Polk thought 


cently received from Bellows, showing a stream 
of water, which divides the landscape, with 
autumnal foliage on either side, figures, etc. 
There is also a fine marine view by DeHaas. 
Several new pictures by Weeks are expected 


Two of the finest landscapes exhibited in this | — 
city for months are at the gallery of Doll & 
Richards—a landscape by Jacque, and a small- 
e The 
former shows a hill crowned with a group of 
offered | trees, at the foot of which is grouped a score of 
sheep. | The light and shade of the picture is 
No less charming, al- 


a thick growth of bushes, beyond which rises a 
A few 


A recent correspondent at the centennial ex- 
position, remarking on the awards, says: ‘Per- 
haps the greatest disturbance has been over the 
So limited 
and partial did these seem to be that the revis- 
ing court of judges fairly deluged them with an 
list, watering them with so much 
justice, so to speak, that justice itself was 
The trouble seems to have been 
that the first or sub-committee was run by Mr. 
George Ward Nichols of Cincinnati, who, lam| BOXES, HALVES}: AND QUARTERS. 
told, contests with Theodore Tilton the national 
championship of smart fools, and who, though 
a very useful and well-meaning person, greatly 
In art 
1e has the qualification that Disraeli ascribed to 
iterary critics—of having tried to paint himself, 
Whatever the merit of his judg- 
ment and influence, he has made no end of 
scandal in both art and amateur circles and 
marred the whole recorded judgment of this de- 


partment of the exhibition. There ought to be} BOXES, HALVES AND QUARTERS. 


some compensation for all this; perhaps Beard, 


Gustave Courbet has written a letter to ex- 
plain the real part he played in the destruction 
he was 
He says what he 
proposed was to take it down, unroll it, and put 
it up again more in conformity with what he 
He proceeds to say: 
“Three prosecutions have already taken place 
tn re this subject, and one is still pending. 
The question at issue is what’share of the cost 
of rebuilding the column‘ fought to pay, or, in 
other words, how far I shall be held responsible 
if the government persists in throwing on my 
There is no 
other decree against the column than that voted 
by the Commune, and that is dated eleven days 
before I was elected a member of,the Commune. 
When the decree was to be put in force, I al- 
ready belonged to the minority of the Commune 
that withdrew from the majority, and, although 
separated from the latter, on hearing they were 
going to execute the decree I attended their 
chamber as the Keeper of the Fine Arts of Paris 
{a post which had been confided to Courbet by 
the National Defence government], and explain- 
ed my ideas on the subject; but I was forced to | _ @ 
I then : 
tried to get preserved the 7s-reliefs represent- 
ing the wars of the republic and the consulate, 
but failed; the majority would listen to nothing. 
Having fulfilled my duty, all I had to do was to 
the whole 








BLACK 


Shepard, 
Norwell 
& CO.’S 


AT $1, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2, 
$2.25, $2.50, $2.75 & $3, 


Without any comment, we will give at Retail the 
Best Value in Boston. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & C0. 


Black Silk 
VELVETS., 


We have just purchased an immense bargain in 
23-inch 


LYONS VELVETS, 


Which we will sell at 


$8, $9.50, $10 AND $11, 


These are worth fully 25 per cent. more, and are 
the greatest bargain ever offered in 


CLOAKING VELVETS. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS IN 


“BLACK TRIMMING VELVETS, 


0 pieces, $2.50; importation price, $3.00 
‘a $3.00; ‘ “i $3.50 
$3.50; $4.00 


‘6 “é “i 


—_—_— 


LEATHER TESTS 


—AND— 


JACKETS, 


Here one looks across a| Indispensable te all who are exposed to 


the weather. 
Made and sold only at 


OAK HALL, Boston. 
G. W. SIMMONS & SON, 


oct238 1t 





LONDON 





RAISINS. 


Selected Fruit of the Finest Quality. 


IMPERIAL 


LOOSE 
MUSCATELS, 


All packed to our own order by Loring 
Brothers, 


WALAG. 4. 


FOR SALE, WHOLESALE AVD RETAIL, 


AT LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES, 


—BY-- 


NS. PERCE & OO,, 


Cor. Tremont & Court Sts. 


3t BOSTON. oct2s 


NOW READY..---No. 85. 
“THE OLD FARMER'S ALMANACK,” 


1877. 
ROBERT B. THOMAS. 


For sale by Booksellers and Newsdealers through- 
out New England. 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., PUBLISHERS, 


Successors to 


oct2s BREWER & TILESTON. It 


~ ROCKWELL & CHURCHILL, 
PRINTERS, 


39 ARCH STREET, 
BOSTON. 





by both 
‘ SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New Number, $49). 


tions a Specialty. tf 


More- 





HOSPITAL 


humanity finds its post beside the wounded. 


day battle of lite. 
brave and generous people. 
their cases piteous. 
many expen-es. 


In | ¢48 Only partially supply. They ought not to bear, 
besides, the anxieties attendant upon uncertain and 
There | inadequate means. We therefore request 


October 29. 

S.C. Cobb. Mayor, 
Richard Frothingham, 
L. L. Briggs. 

Phillips Brooks, 


5. N. Stockwell, 


N. M. Williams, 
E. Edmunds, 


E. R. Mudge, B. K. Peirce, 
A. J. Gordon. Jacob Sleeper, 
Alexander Blaikie, R. Crooke, 
- Dunn, Wm. Graham, 
James Reed, C. Cunningham, 
. W. Chandler, Geo. L. Chaney, 
E. B. Webb, H. P. KIDDER, 


octlé 


WILLIAM DOOGUE, FLORIST, FLORAL 
PLACB GREENHOUSES, 679 WASHINGTON STREET 
Funeral Flowers and Decora- 
augl4 


SUNDAY.—In time of war 
The 
sick in our hospitals are the wounded in the every- 
They make their own appeal toa 
Their needs are many. 
Their friends are burdened with 
They feel the constant pressure of 
sufferings they can hardly relieve, and wants they 


all the 
churches ot this city to unite in taking a collection 
for our Hospitals on the last SUNDAY in this month, 


Theodore Metcalf, 


Treasurer, 40 State strect. 


BALLOTS, CIRCULARS. 


The MASS. DISTRICT MANUAL, with MAPS, for 
Sale.---25 cents. 2t oc2s 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 


POSTERS, 





Parker-Memorial Entertainments. 
Corner Berkeley and Appleton Streets. 
Sunday Eve’g, Oct. 29, 1876, at 71-2 o’clock. 


GRAND BALLAD CONCERT, 


—BY— 
Mrs. JENNY T. KEMPTON, Contralto. 
Miss NETTIE HUNT. Soprano. 

Mr. G. F. MONROE, Tenore. 

Mr. JOHN HOYT, Basso. 
Mr. CARLYLE PETERSILEA, Pianist 

in a delightful programme. 
Tickets 25 cts.—At Ditson’s and the door. 





HARVARD» 
SYMPHONY CONCERTS, 


The HARVARD MUSICAL ASSOCIATION will 
give its Twelfth Series of TEN Coxcerts in the 
Boston MUSIC HALL, on alternate THURSDAY AF- 














The 


with portrait and memoir. 


price, by 


WILLIAM F. 
it 





BOSTON. 


CEORCE SAND’S 
. . ’ 
Impressions and Reminiscences. 
Ready Saturday, Oct. 28: 

This superlatively interesting memorial volume, 
comprising antobiographical sketches and letters 
written during her later years by GEORGE SAND, 
Cloth $1.50. For sale at 
the bookstores. Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of 


GILL & CO., Publishers, 


octs 


TERNOONS, from 3 to 4 3-4 o'clock. 
First CONCERT, THURSDAY, Nov. 9.—Overture 
toGenoveva,” Schumann ; F-minor Concerto, Chopin 
(HUGO LEONHAKD)—*-Jupiter” symphony, Mozart ; 
March Heroique. Schubert, arr. for Orchestra.—CARL 
ZERRAHN, Conductor. 

Season tickets, with reserved seats, at $10, for sale 
at the Hall, on and alter Monday Oct. 30. oct23 





RELIABLE WINES AND SPIRITS BY 
the Bottle, Dozen or Gallon, at our BRANCH RETAIL 
STORE, corner Chauncy and Avon streets. JOHN F. 
BANCHOR & CO. (Established 1841), Boston. Ev- 
rything pure in the Wine and Spirit line. oct] 





SILKS 


Of the BEST MANUFACTURE can be bought at 


October, 1876. __ 


TORREY, BRIGHT & CAPEN 


Beg to announce fresh ad- 
ditions to their stock of 


FINE 
CARPETS. 


Particular attentionis 
called to an invoice of 


HEAVY ENGLISH OIL CLOTHS, 


very old and hard. 

350 Washington St. 
Fine Winter Clothing 
FOR IMMEDIATE USE. 
At Retail by the Manufacturers. 


Gentlemen who have been accustomed to have their 
CLOTHING made to order are reminded that the 
goods which we manufacture for our RETAIL CLOTH- 
ING DEPARTMENT are made with special reference to 
the requirements of THE VERY BEST CITY TRADE, and 
entirely different in character from ordinary ready- 
made clothing. 

Especially in the item of OVERCOATS, a selection 
from our stock may be mail with very little trouble, 
no delay, and entire certainty of satisfaction, with a 
SAVING IN PRICE OF FROM $5 to $15] 


Mactllar, Willams & Parker, 


400 WASHINGTON ST. 


BosTon, Oct. 28, 1876. It oct 23 


| MENSE REDUCTION IN 
LACE CURTAINS. 


Entire Stock Selling at Cost. 


We offer for two weeks our 
full line of Curtains at the 
following reductions: 


LACE CURTAINS AT 


ae reduced to $25. 
3) es 


8, $22. 
$20, $20. 
a * $12. 
ane.“ $10. 


We invite attention to an 
elegant Curtain at $3.50, re- 
duced from $5. 

We are safe in saying that 
this opportunity has VEVER 
BEEN EQUALLED in this 
city. 


WHITNEY, WARNER & FROST, 


143 TREMONT STREET. 


oct2s ‘ It 


CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 


PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 
SECOND DISPATCH, DATED SEPT. 30th. 


— 


WHEELER & WILSON 


VICTORIOUS! 


AGAIN the WHEELER & WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES are triumphant. The Centennial Com- 
mission have officially announced the awards, and 
jecreed for the New WHEELER & WILSON Ma- 
chine, TWO DIPLOMAS OF HONOR, and TWO 
MEDALS OF MERIT. This is a double victory, and 
the highest award which it was in the power of the 
Centennial authorities to bestow. No other Compa- 
ny received such a recognition in this Department. 
More than thirty of the best producers of Machines 
in this and other countries entered for competition, 
and at Philadelphia in 1876, as at Vienna in 1873, 
and at Paris in 1867, WHEELER & WILSON lead 
the list. 

After a careful, rigorous, and exhaustive examina- 
tion, the judges unanimously decided that the supe- 
rior excellence of these Machines deserved more 
than one Medal and Diploma, and consequently, 
they recommended TWO OF EACH. The Centen- 
nial Commission unanimously ratified the action of 
the judges, and the Public will doubtless indorse the 
decision of the ablest of mechanical experts. Claims 
for equally distinguished honors by any other Sewing 
Machine Company cannot be substantiated. 

Read the ag 3 which stamps the Machines 
made by the WHEELER AND WILSON MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANY as the STANDARD SEW- 
ING-MACHINE OF THE WORLD. 


{From the official report.) 


AWARDS TO WHEELER & WILSON. 


1. A MEDAL and DIPLOMA for “THE WHEEL- 
ER AND WILSON SEWING-MACHINE,” for the 
following reasons :— 

“A Lock-stitch Sewing-Machine unsurpassed in 
the fine workmanship of its parts, great originality, 
great adaptability to different kinds of work, both 
in cloth and leather, beauty of stitch, ease and ra- 
pidity of motion, and completeness of display. 

2. A MEDAL AND DIPLOMA for “THE NEW 
WHEELER AND WILSON SEWING MACHINE,” 
for Leather, for the following reason :— 

“Superior quality of work in Leather Stitching.” 


H.C. HAYDEN, Agent, 


167 TREMONT STREET, 


oct2s Boston. 


OSGOOD’S NEW BOOKS. 
POEMS OF PLACES. 


Edited by H. W. LONGFELLOW. 
Vol. V. IRELAND, $1. 
Vols. I1.—IV. ENGLAND AND WALES. $l each. 


It is astonishing to find so many beautiful but al- 
most unknown poems as the editor has found and 
collected in this series of volumes.—/’hiladelphia Bul- 
letin. 


THE LIBRARY LONGFELLOW. 


A new issue of the Poems of HENRY WADS- 
WORTH _LONGFELLOW. Illustrated. Library 
Edition. With red-line border and 32 Illustrations. 
lvol. &vo. $5. 


BAYARD TAYLOR'S 


NATIONAL ODE, read at Philadelphia, July 4, 1876. 
Heliotyped from the author’s beautiful manuscript. 
$1.0. 


HYMNS OF THE AGES. 


New edition of this very choice collection of thought- 
ful poetry. 3vols. 16mo. ¢1.50 each. 


GALLERY OF GREAT COMPOSERS. 


“Including Heliotype Portraits and Sketches of 
many famous composers. Small 4to. $5. 
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brightness of the presence of God in all things 

that He has made. 

How shall the young American go about the 
—— ith work of shaping lie pain eas according to 
lay wea angen 8 | the ideal of this divine beauty 

selsnod bo tas Sue arte ur object is not #8-| First, by developing in himself the true Amer- 

thetic but religious; to consider the influence | jcan character, which has greater capabilities for 

of ‘‘Beauty in Common Life.” For without the beauty than any style of manhood or woman- 
least dis nt of the value of the fine arts | hood in ancient or modern days. : 

to society, we believe the most interesting of all) I is time that wise men were well rid of that 

inquiries about beauty is its relation to our own | cant of criticism which drags down everything 

souls, our characters, and the ordinary round | American into the realm of commonplace, and 
of our daily existence. Beauty is not a luxury | jauds Greece and Italy as the only climes where 
reserved for the chosen few who by genius and | beauty condescends to dwell, and ages of Pagan 
taste are peculiarly adapted for its enjoyment. | and medisval darkness as the onty periods of 
It is God’s common gift to every son and daugh-| classic renown. Athens was just as prosaic to 
ter of mankind; bestowed in order that our life, | the mass of Athenians as are Boston and Chica- 
with all its wondrous varieties, may resemble | gy to the majority of young people who loiter 
the divine life which is essential loveliness and | on their streets. It became classic; the home 
of ancient science, literature and art, because 
its nobler men had the courage to put its com- 
mon life into the philosophy of Socrates, the 
statesmanship of Pericles, the drama of Sopho- 
cles and Aristophanes, and the art and architec- 
ture that to-day enchants the world. Were the 
states of Italy in the middle ages, on the whole, 
more richly endowed with all the elements of 
natural and human sublimity and grace than the 
commonwealths that make our Union to-day? 

It was out of the common religion, politics, 80- 

cial life of that era that Raphael painted, and 

Dante sung, and Boccacio told his immortal 

tales. All the grandeur and grace in any na- 

tional character has come from the fidelity of 
its own people to their own opportunities. Pal- 
estine was made Holy Land by the holy men 
who lived init. It is not the British Islands, 
but the great and glorious British people, that 
has made the name of Great Britain for the last 
century the noblest of the Old World. . And 
as soon as we can get above our poor vulgarity 
of imitating evervthing ancient, medieval and 
modern that comes to us across the ocean, and 
fashion our characters boldly on the revelation 


Beauty in Common Life. 


BY REV. A. D. MAYO. 


joy. 
; The gospel of Jesus Christ always couples 
beauty with love. Life, in its essential being, 
whether in God or any of His intelligent off- 
spring, is love. All life in nature is the out- 
pouring of the love and the exercise of the be- 
nevolence of the infinite Father of the universe. 
The material creation is the inspiration of an 
ineffable goodness whose every motion is per- 
fect beauty. It is the glorious shining garment 
by which God is seen. As fast as it is recreated 
by the perpetual inflowing of Omnipotence it is 
seen to be good and beautiful by that eye which 
includes all existence. In ite vast realm is no 
real disorder or ugliness; and could we. behold 
it as seen by its Maker our estimate would be like 
His. 

The life of man was ordered in perfect love, 
and is always capable of union with the divine 
life. All ite deformity and confusion is the work 
of our own wilfulness and sin; and even that is 
permitted that it may be a constant shadow, 
warning us of the perpetual presence of the di- 
vine order and loveliness. Sorrow, trial, re- 
morse, disorder and ugliness are the dreadful 
sentinels that evermore pace through the dark- 
ness which lies outside the celestial region of 
our existence. As long as we live in conform- 
ity with the wise, loving and beautiful order of 
Providence they are our best friends; with stern 
sweetness warning us off the forbidden ground 
of folly and sin. If we scorn their warning and 
declare them our enemies, we only compel them 
to execute the holy will of their Creator; and 
their most fearful inflictions are for our highest 
good. But if we walk content and obedient 
within the bounds of love our life becomes a 
succession of lofty delights, our souls rise above 
the region of sensual annoyance and behold in 
the affairs that so embarrass and enslave the 
mass of mankind the picturesque scenery of 
the eternal life in God. As we grow in grace, 

the loving Providence appears more wonderful 
and comprehensive; and even while toiling 
along the dusty road of our mortal pilgrimage 
we often round a corner whence, from afar off, 
the ravishing prospect of glimmering waters, 
green fields and mountains wreathed in shadow 
and radiance, fills us with unspeakable aspira- 
tion for the better land. So is love, the soul 
and beauty, the visible presence, of all the life 
which cometh forth from God; and the capacity 
for beauty and love is the immortal inheritance 
of every human creature. 

If we will reflect on this truth we shall see 
that there can be no genuine beauty which is 
divorced from the divine love, and its reflection 
in the human soul. 

What do we mean by the beauty of nature? 
Not its disorder; not its fearful or repulsive as- 
pects; but that quality in the material world 
which. instinctively attracts, charms, soothes, 
inspires and harmonizes our spirits. It is the 
indefinable soul of nature; that which is not 
material but hovers about matter or breathes 
into it the breath of a sweet and strange life 
akin to ours, which we call by this name. We 
call nature grand, sublime, beautiful, when our 
spirits recognize in its wondrous forms a spirit 
of order and loveliness which exalts us to com- 
munion with the Divine Mind. The cold, un- 
imaginative disciple of a materialistic science 
may demonstrate a thousand times a day that 
there is no soul and no God. The scientific 
theologian may protest as often as suits his dis- 
tinctive purpose that there is no evidence of a 
creative or providential mind in nature. The 
world has always been full of theories that 
would annihilate spiritual existence and resolve 
man to a heap of vulgar dust. But every little 
child let loose into the fields on a summer 
morning is a living witness of the beauty and 
love that pervades the visible world. The un- 
perverted spirit of man goes straight to God, the 
infinite spirit, and asks no permission of the 
schools to rejoice in the loveliness of all its 
Father has made. Itis true, only a loving soul, 
or a soul in aloving and harmonious mood, can 
discern and enjoy the highest beauty of nature. 
It always waits outside the brazen walls of our 
conceit, and sensuality, and selfishness, to lead 
us into a heaven of daily delights. It is the 
everlasting presence of the all-beautiful One in 
that world He made and pronounced ‘‘good.” 

There is no permanent beauty of the human 

body or spirit which is not the offspring of love; 
and the quality of beauty in any human face or 
form is in exact proportion to the quality of its 
love. There is a stimulating animal passion or 
affection which crazes those who are in a simi- 
lar condition, and often upsets the very elect in 
a delirium of sudden admiration; but no beauty 
which expresses animalism can permanently 
retain its power over a truly cultivated soul. 
That love alone which is born of God and ever 
tends to spiritual excellence can transform the 
countenance with the beauty which wins the no- 
blest hearts and puts ona new charm with every 
revolving year. The men and women most 
widely attractive in society, most beloved and 
followed for their irresistible power, are not 
tlfose of faultless feature and symmetrical form; 
but those whose every motion and utterance, 
whose activity and repose, are alive with a beauty 
that refers to an inward purity and grace. The 
most celebrated teacher of young women in our 
country once told me she had known but two 
authentic instances where men had died from 
the love of women; and in both the girls were 
the plainest in her school. What is more mel- 
came - es — = . — nese may good and _ = aay ~ land. A 
, ’ ‘ me 4 ew years more and the members of that ‘‘up- 
pera me tgnmn gto in on/p tree bm of Ameri 
in the tricks of behaviour; no accomplishments, pag onc omit tity and wound Ge 
however elegant, or association with refined so- | ; 
ciety, can save man or woman from the blight 
that comes over the soul and body unsanctified 
by divine and human love. The poets of the 
lower sentiments have filled the earth with their 
wail over the fading of human loveliness. ‘All 
that’s bright must fade!” they sing in doleful 
rhymes. Yes; and all that sort of brightness 
ought to fade! The thing it represents is tran- 
sient and has no soul of life toimpart. Butthe 
brightness of a loving, wise, consecrated spirit 
does not fade. . It transfigures soul, body, man- 
ners, circumstances, into a glorious representa- 
tive of its own essential immortality; and in 
the person of a true lover of God and man we 
behold the mysterious blending of a beauty and 
grace that reminds us of a heaven on earth and 
an earth translated to heaven. 

So is all outward splendor and elegance of 
living cold, barren and finally repulsive unless 
it represents the true social love of man. Qh, 
what a weariness of soul to range thro igh the 
domain of sham gentility; to glance over the 
reckless profusion of gold and velvet and orna- 
ments; to see how a family can grow more 
vulgar with every dollar they spend, and live 
like the savages while they are in palaces fit for 
the noblest of the earth. Neither does mere 
intellectual culture or the most elaborate taste 

in the arrangements of living result in a genu- 
ine beauty, divorced from the consecrated heart. 
We often feel a sense of indescribable delight 
in the simplest home, where a devoted love has 
refined and united the household into one soul; 
a love which touches every wall and floor with 
magic light; flushes the circle about the even- 
ing grate with colors more marvellous than Ti- 
prea Bane ae ah ih orn Pgs he can cities hold in their hands a power that can- 
The mow fatal mistake of our new American | rot be overrated for good or harm. | The grand 
“gees aap 0 
only found with large expense and. lerery. | 2x2 snd efeminacy smong the well-to-do 
The real refinement of our people is not in the young women of our American cities and large 
house of the eolfish, proud, showy veh, 6 the towns. They do not realize how this dreadful 
ungrateful and complaining poor: but in the |ternate idenets and amusement, is destroying 
- ’ ying 
house of thowe in every grade of life, who hare! ther health; abolishing true marrage; feeding 
love the secret of that e'ogance which is God's ee Sone at ee eee 
stamp of nobility in time and eternity. of Gn kenge gust haus eee 
And even in the higher works of literature never will oe it in this weed. But most of 
and srt the same truth prevails. The critics | them have no real purpose to waste their lives 
may write till doomsday to prove that beauty is | in this wretched way. And it isa high crime in 
a thing apart from love, to be admired for itself | thers, teachers, ministers of religion, and 
alone. But the fact remains that no book, pic- bree public soanae a saoaer 0 One faeces 
ture, statue, strain of music, building, retains ! Thousands of good-hearted young girls are sac- 


a permanent hold of the nobler part of mankind | rificed every year when a little wise and loving 


further than it came forth from an inspiration! _. 

of. love te God andman. Walk teesnah ati the agro _ poate be told that unless 

galleries of the earth; the picture that enthralls | awe eee Sere ‘Il , 

whole generations of men is some painted PRE mon Presa res sep weg oe oe spy = 
: : | the flowers of June, and a more hardy and reso- 

pect of nature or life caught in a mood of lov- | : . 

ing admiration, and forever interfused with the. lute class occupy their places. _American “0: 

ciety will shed every class of triflers, male or; 


artist’s power of consecration. The statue that | . . 
will survive the ravages of time is some monu- | female, that will not do its work, as the forests 


a 5 : hed their withered leaves. Let them awake 
eae se reagent eg av ced bees I feom this dream of a life of social indulgence; 


: . : learn to live out of doors; to build up their 
the speaking marble. The music that dissolves é hs : 
our life in an ecstasy of hope or pensive joy is health; to cultivate more simple tastes in dress, 


—_ the vision of divinity into which Handel or a. eee org beak 2 ith ; a 

: Dd ~hs 
yi was caught up as into a seventh heaven | tnemselves for the noblest positions ever yet 
of love and harmony. The banks of the Hud- 


d th 4 beet é offered to their sex; and learn that woman is 
ek ok ene ee the soul of American life, not the tinsel on its 


nl : : ; garment. Oh, that all who have the care of 
fais in poeny ao Seon toe ad ane ng | euch may be gifted withthe persuasive love 
when the man is born with soul so large and that will win them to holiness and beauty in 
loving that he can hold American life, with all| °° a ere: 
its dreadful discords and confusions, as calmly 
in the imagination as an archangel looks down 
upon us all, we shall behold an epic and drama 
which neither Shakespeare nor Homer would| In one thing men of all ages are alike—they 
ecorn to Peg Life a and out wk _ have believed obstinately in themselves. Ja- 
cometh beauty everywhere cobs. 


ter is capable. 


noble order of manhood as ours. 


of the human mind. 


living God is at their doors. 


to be a true citizen of the republic! 


bear the name American. 


their palace-walls. 


American Beauty!” 


hair in some new and astounding style. 


side-hills of our own New England home. 


tional life demands. 


mindful of the glorious world all about us. 


will place among the few noblest of the earth. 


superb as the arch of her falling floods. 


its roots. 


an eye can trace its growth year by year. 
Every season sqme worthy, truly select family 





gions of America, when that class will represent 
our republic to the really noble abroad. 

Meanwhile let us amuse ourselves as we may 
with the motley throng that flits through the sa- 
loons and sweeps the pavements, inflated with 
the pleasing delusion that this is to be in so- 
ciety. Human folly must have some ‘‘scape- 
pipe ;” and perhaps the useless steam of Ameri- 
can humanity may as well blow itself out in the 
winter party and the summer watering-place, in 
Central-park equipages and cockney suburban 


our new world of fashion, as in any more dan- 
gerous form. It amuses the children of all 
ages; it rids the earth of fools faster than 
sword, pestilence or famine, sending its vo- 
taries to a world where other things are in fash- 
ion; it saves brainless people from tampering 
with useful occupations; and it has not the 
slightest important result on the real society of 
America. No true gentleman or gentlewoman 
in any city is at all suppressed by this set; but 
every superior young person rises in society as 
irresistibly through all this rubbish as our real 
generals and admirals during the late war went 
up through the multitudes of bestarred noodles 
and pampered negative military quantities of 
the American army and navy. The world is 
always full of good tailors, of milliners and 
architects, and teachers of aH the proprieties; 
and when areal soul gets inside an American 
bedy, and makes its way steadily into the higher 
regions of our life, it will find its house and 
coat and robe all ready, waiting for the occu- 








nt. 
Meanwhile the young women of our Ameri- 
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of God in the present hour, we shall know of 
what majesty and loveliness, surpassing that of 
any former race and age, the American charac- 


There never was a land whose material con- 
formation so wonderfully inspired its people to a 
In 250 years it 
has leaped out of a wilderness into the greatest 
republic of all ages ; every generation disciplined 
by war, or a peace more energetic and eventful 
than any war can be; shaken by mighty revo- 
lutions in which the destinies of millions have 
trembled in the balance; even now stirred by 
such questions as may well arouse every faculty 
If a young American is in- 
capable of greatness and splendor of character 
to-day he may as well be left out among the 
dilettanti who arrange the funeral ceremonies 
of a defunct order of society, and build the 
tombs of old prophets, while the kingdom of the 


What breadth of character is forced upon 
every young man or woman who now aspires 
There 
was a time when ‘ Northers,” ‘‘ Southern,” 
‘‘Western,” ‘Eastern,’ ‘‘Foreign,” ‘‘Native,” 
were terms of honor; but all of them are now 
provincial and behind the times; for he who is 
not broad enough to-day to love his whole coun- 
try and appreciate its great people is unfit to 


What a dignity of wisdom and calmness and 
irresistible power becomes the citizen who now 
votes and legislates for what will be 100,000,- 
000 of free people, within the life of his own 
grandchild! and who, with such a real sover- 
eignty in his hand, can condescend to envy the 
wretched relicts of feudal Europe in their gold 
lace and wearisome ceremonial with the earth- 
quake of a people’s wrath rumbling beneath 


A late pupular newspaper contains a page of 
female heads, copied from some photographer’s 
saloon in New York, with the title, ‘‘Types of 
Each of those heads has 
evidently been shaken to the base of its tiny 
brain by the peculiar problem of arranging we 

e 
take it the beauty of our true American wo- 
manhood will not be obliged to fee the Messrs. 
Harpers for an advertisement; but will be the 
shining fortk, in face and form, of a love for 
God and man and truth and liberty, which will 
crowd the land with a loveliness as lavish as the 
flowers on the prairie, or apple-blossoms on the 


Grant that so far our people have not been 
great and good enough to realize on any vast 
scale that true harmony of character our na- 
Confess that most of us 
are yet deplorably narrow and crude; living in 
our little cells of selfishness and conceit un- 
Of 
course the mass of our people will slowly ap- 
proach the ideal of the American character; 
and aruined aristocracy will turn its back on 
the rising sun to worship the spectral moon 
fading into the western sky; and the votaries of 
a fastidious culture will studiously depreciate 
the men whom the historians of a coming age 


Yet there is no community where some man or 
woman, some family, may not be found blos- 
soming into a style of character as truly Ameri- 
can as the waters of Niagara; with a grace as 
matchless as her rapids, and a greatness as 


When this beauty of our native character is 
more advanced we shall see a growth in the 
style of American manners and the fashion of 
our national dress and household arrangement 
which will displace a good deal that now grieves 
the soul of the true lover of his kind. Plant 
an acorn in arich soil and during the hundred 
years of its unobtrusive growth a hundred fash- 
ions of weeds will spring up and decay around 
The God of beauty has planted in the 
generous deeps of our American manhood and 
womanhood a seed of love for humanity which 
is slowly maturing into characteristic manners 
and outward living. Every man who has half need 


detaches itself from the ‘‘vulgar herd” of fashion 
and goes to its own companionship among the 


time will come, has already come, in some re- 


living, and all the unpronounceable follies of 


how little, in general, people know about 
the sky. It is the part of creation in which na- 
ture has done more for the sake of pleasing 
man, more for the sole and evident purpose of 
talking to him and teaching him, than in any 
other of her works, and it is just the part in 
which we least attend to her. There are not 
many of her other works in which some more 
material or essential purpose than the mere 
pleasing of man is not answered in every part 
of their organization; but every essential pur- 
pose of the sky might, as far as we know, be 
answered if once in three days, or thereabouts, 
a great black, ugly rain-cloud was broken up 
over the blue, and everything well watered, and 
so left blue again until the next time, with per- 
haps a film of morning and evening mist for dew. 
But, instead of this, there is not a moment of 
any day of our lives when nature, producing 
scene after scene, picture after picture, glory 
after glory, and,working still upon such exquis- 
ite and constant principles of the most perfect 
beauty, that it is quite certain it is all done for 
us, intended for our perpetual pleasure by the 
Great Being who made all, all worlds. 


Rarirr.—(By Edgar Fawcett. )— 
In dreams I found a wondrous land 
Radiant with roses on each hand. 
No grasses, trees, nor shrubs were there, 
But roses blossoming everywhere. 
Great velvet-petaled blooms were these; 
Red millions trembled in each breeze. 
They swept toward the horizon’s verge 
In many a splendid ample surge ; 
They spread on all sides one intense 
Monotony of magnificence. 
Then suddenly, where my pathway ran, 
Loomed the vague presence of a man. 
And in his clasp, with strange delight, 
I saw one daisy, glimmering white. 
Such daisies bloom in slender sprays 
By throngs among June’s meadowed ways. 
Yet all my soul, at this weird hour, 
Leaned out to that one simple flower. 
For chastely, delicately fair, 
And, better still, supremely rare, 
It wore a pastoral charm so sweet, - 
This lovely lissom Marguerite, 
That seeing it was like dear repose 
To me, whose whole heart loathed a rose. 


— Harper's. 


Tue Harry Ones.—Of all the people who 
live at the centennial hotels I think the newly- 
married couples—Philadelphia is full of them, 
by the way—are the only ones who are thor- 
oughly contented and happy. It makes no dif- 
ference to them whether the potatoes are watery, 
the meats dry or the soup thin; and they don't 
care a pin whether people talk to them or not. 
They live in a little world of their own, and for 
a time—what a pity that it’s so short a time !— 
they need no conversation but their own, they 
have no thought but for each other. We have 
all sorts of newly-married people here now, 
but notwithstanding the various stations in life 
which they occupy, and the different parts of the 
country from which they come, they all act 
wonderfully alike. They all have certain marks 
about them which can be immediately detected 
by even an unpractised eye. In the first place, 
it is noticeable that they all try to actas if being 
married was an old story to them, and still for 
the life of them they can’t help taking each 
other’s hands every five minutes. Among other 
things it is remarkable that the young men, on 
the old principle that ‘‘a fellow can’t wed every 
day,” are very extravagant with their money. 
They are so evidently against the wishes of 
the prudent little helpmates. Another thing 
which I have noticed is that the brides nearly 
all wear new watch-chains. The young hus- 
bands, especially those from the West, are very 
particular about their gloves, and even upon 
the warmest and most oppressive day they carry 
a heavy shawl, in case such a covering should 
be needed by the dear woman they have sworn 
to protect. The patronizing air of ownership 
which the yourg men assume is truly remarka- 
ble, while their attempts to answer the muny 
questions asked by their wives are sometimes 
very amusing.— Philadelphia correspondent. 


Tue CarpinaL FLeowER.— 
Slowly I take my way o’er field and hill, _ 
Where dying summer showers her parting gifts. 
Around, on every side, waves the bright golden- 


rod, 

Giving to the sun the yellow gold 

Won from him through long su r days. 

The meadow-grasses nod thejf graceful heads, 

Crowned with bright caps of golden-brown and 
amethyst. li 

No song of bird the brooding silence breaks— 

Save the shrill cry of crigkets, nothing speaks 

To tell us of the summer's slowly-ebbing pulse. 

The stream runs softly—lest it break the spell— 

Its banks by flags and rughes guarded, 

While here-and-there a spear of flame 

Pierces their green and waving ranks 

Like glorious banners in\a victor’s march. 

Tis the bright Cardinal\Flower! A glorious 
queen she stands, 

Red-robed, receiving hom 






ige from our dazzled 


eyes. 

0 tovelient of all midsummier’s lovely children! 

Whence came the fire that pulsed through all 
thy veins, 

Dyeing thy leaves with subtle art, 

Then left thee standing here as steeped in blood? 

Engirt by pale, star-flowers, thou seemst to me 

A burning ruby in the midst of pearls! 

Bending I break the slender stalk 

And touch the leaves of royal hue— 

Upon my lips a question lies— 

From out the radiant heart my answer came. 

I am not wise—I know not how to choose— 

But He whose hand hath made me, knows my 





He set me in this lowly place, and year by year 
He works in me a miracle, and lets me make 
waste places glad. i 
Then to my doubting heart I said, Be still and 

trust! 


FLowers ror THE Hovusse.—For the decora- 
tion of our homes during the coming winter 
months there is nothing so beautiful as blossom- 
ing plants. They come within the means of 
almost the very poorest, and they will render 
the plainest house lovely. The old idea of their 
poisoning qualities has long been abandoned; 
on the contrary, their cultivation brings health. 
A child may easily slip and root them; the pots 
best adapted for their growth may be had at 
sixty cents a dozen, and less than fifteen min- 
utes a day will keep them in good condition. 
What is more beautiful than a window latticed 
with a Maderia-vine in full blossom? A second 
window may be draped about with a thrifty ivy. 
Other windows of the room may have a basket 
swinging from its hook, and brimming over with 
greenery, if not with blossoms; with great clus- 
ters of ground-myrtle hanging down like grape 
bunches; with German ivy and flaming nastur- 
tiums, Wandering Jew and matrimony—all of 
them the common flowers of the country. What 
can be finer than a pot of calla? If you give 
this plant its native, Nile-like warmth and mois- 
ture by watering it with exceedingly warm water, 
it will reward your effort by blossom on blossom 
in quick succession the livelong winter, the 
plant only asking to be cut down and laid away 
on its side when summer comes, to rest till an- 
other season. Ia one corner, where the sun- 
shine reaches, a wax-plant may lift its star- 
shaped flowers. In another corner a home- 
made bracket mav be fastened holding a basket 
filled with oxalis. An oleander with its rosy 
blossoms, an aubtilon with its scarlet bells, may 
all be made to add their loveliness to the scene. 
Any beauty-loving girl can make a fernery with 
her mosses, hepatica and maiden, planted in an 
earthen milk-pan and glassed with a clock-case 
that will be a joy to her allthe winter. Its dew 
will be sufficient to itself, and it will require but 
little watering. 





Littte Nep.—(By Robert Buchanan. )— 

All that is like adream. It don’t seem true! 

Father was gone, and mother left, you see, | 

To work for little brother Ned and me; 

And up among the gloomy roofs we grew— 

Locked in full oft, lest we should wander out, 

With nothing but a crust of bread to eat, 

While mother chored for poor folk round about, 

Or sold cheap odds and ends from street to 
street. 

Yet, Parson, there were pleasures fresh and fair, 

To make the time pass happily up there— 

A steamboat going past upon the tide, 

A pigeon lighting on the roof close-by, 

The sparrows teaching little ones to fly, 





And it was fine to see the still snow falling, 

Making the house-tups white for miles on/ i 
miles, 

And catch it in our little hand in play, 

And laugh to feel it melt and slip away! 


And thinner, weaker, wearier than me; 


He put his little head upon my knee, 

And went to sleep, and would not stir a limb, 
But looked quite strange and old; 

He smiled, and grew so cold. 


Could hear me; while I sat and nursed his 





head, 
Watching the whitened window, while the sun 
Peeped in upon his face and made it red. 
And I began to sob—till mother came, 





Tax Beauty or tae Sxy.—It is a strange | Knelt down, and screamed, and named the good | has been decried as a deformity may be traced 


I thought that brother Ned was only sleeping, 


Paris, is a brilliant example. Is it not a fact} pair front bed-room, would convey itself into | 
that only the makers, manufacturers, jobbers 
and sellers of laces and silk are men, but that 
The small white moving clouds that we espied, | the fashioners of these fabrics into elaborate, 
And thought were living, in the bit of sky— | graceful and ingenious robes, the people who 
With sights like these right glad were Ned measure for them and cut them out, are men 


| every month or two are a little coterie of fash- 


| of Paris. 
| men dressmakers were extant, for it was such 
|a one who came to take the measure of the 
But I was six, and Ned was only three, shrewish Katherine; nor has the custom, as is 
| pretty well known, quite gone out yet. Some 
And one cold day, in winter-time, when mother | critics, in their heat, blame the ladies for the 
Had gone away into the snow, and we | sometimes uneouth fashions that invade society ; 
Sat close for warmth and cuddled one another, jase fact, persons of their own sex are the cul- 

| prits. 
Fished and very obstinate despotism. It is but 
|a matter of justice to declare that the ‘‘pull- 
And when I shook him, kissed him, spoke to him, | back” and the ‘‘bustle” were the product of 
| masculine brains. 
Then I was frightened, and cried out, and none | gentler sex for taste, and all that can be said is 
that the ladies have not that masculine trait, 
courage, to defy the fashion tyrants. 
| records that a French medical student invented 
the ‘‘bustle,” and an Austrian gentleman ‘‘crino- 
line;” and we suspect that every fashion that 


God’s name, to a masculine source. 


And told me he was dead. 


h . 
1 





. ing, 
Placed him among the rags upon his bed, by a fashion court of intelligent ladies, dresses 


Tor Portlen tonnes —— ay Based in his tables of social sta- 

8 cs, at least five per cent. of modern divorce 
must be unearthed and deposed before we can | suits can be traced i is- 
5 tae Gn iemonenink sui ee he ete ke eee peng n to domestic dissensions aris 
We are quite sure that, if they were supersedéd | an escaped tack-hammer.—N. ¥. 7 


ng from discussions as to the possible lair of 


tmes. 














might vary in form, but would never cease to 

And took his little hand, and felt no fear, be graceful.— Appleton's Journal. 

But when the place grew gray and cold and ———_- 

drear, 

And the round moon over the roofs came creep- 
ing, 

And put a silver shade 

All round the chilly bed where he was laid, 

I cried and was afraid. 


Tue Servant-Question 1n Paris.—The im- 
morality of the lower orders in Paris, and even 
of the best class of servants, has already been 
alluded to. It is unfortunately fostered by the 
French system of placing all the servants’ rooms 
belonging to the different suites of apartments 
eee in the building in the garret of that building— 
Fox, Humor anp PLeasantry.—A young | the servants’ room scarcely ever forming a part 
Philadelphian, threatened with a breach of prom- | of the suite to which it belongs. ‘Thus the Pa- 
ise suit, says: ‘‘Sue away; contracts made on | risian maid-servant, her cuties for the day once 
Sunday ain't legal. ended, quits your premises, shuts the door be- 
Marriage has recently been defined as ‘“a| hind her, and goes off, absolutely independent 
prodigal desire on the part of a young man to | of all control. Why should she sit, indeed, in 
pay some young woman 8 board. : the tiny, brick-floored kitchen that is scarcely 
“What a blessing it is,” says a hard-working | roomy enough for the discharge of her culinary 
Chicago Irishman, ‘‘that night niver comes till | duties, wasting her employer's fire and gas, with 
late in the day when a man Ws tired and can’t} nothing in particular to do, when out-of-doors 
work any more, at all, at all. : the streets are gay with gaslights, and she can 
“When is the Sest time to pick apples?” | go forth to make her purchases, or to pay visits, 
This is a very simple question. The best time | or to take a stroll with her husband if she chance 
for such work is when the farmer is not looking | to have one? At home we know all of Bridget’s 
and there is no big dog in the orchard. outgoings and incomings, and, were she to stay 
“There’s our Jeremiah,” said Mr. Shelton, | out all night, the act would soon reach her mis- 
‘the went off to make his living by his wits.”|tress’s ears. She leadd, in fact, a life as shel- 
“Well, did he succeed?” inquired his friend. | tered, guarded and protected as does any fe- 
“No,” said the old man, and significantly tap-| male member of the family that she serves. 
ping his head; “‘he failed for want of capital.” | But Fanchette is subject to no such rules, and 
A lively pupil at a seminary asked the pre-| is guarded by no such influences. Her time, 
ceptress for permission to drive out with a gen-| from nine or ten o'clock in the evening till seven 
tleman. ‘‘You know the regulations of the in-| o'clock the next morning, is absolutely at her 
stitution,” was the answer. ‘‘Ishe your father?” | own disposal. Nobody in the family that she 
“No.” ‘Is he your brother?” ‘‘No.” ‘Are | serves knows when she goes out, when she comes 
you engaged tohim?” ‘No; but I expect to be| in, or where she spends her time in the interim ; 
before I get back.” That answer carried the day. | nobody can tell what visitors she may or may 
They are taking evidence in a divorce case for| ot receive in her little up-stairs room, which 
cruelty; the husband is under examination; his| js as completely cut off from the home of her 
wife, prostrated with grief, is weeping bitterly, | employers as is the flower-shop next door. The 
covering her fave with her handkerchief. ‘Now,’ system is a very bad one, and the only wonder 
says the judge, ‘are you not ashamed to have | js that it has left as many good, pure and well- 
thus brutally treated your wife, a tender young | pehaved girls in the ranks of domestic service 
woman of twenty-five?” The wife suddenly | jn Paris as really do exist there. 
raises herhead. ‘I beg your pardon,” she sobs, | or, after all, the ‘real treasure,” that golden 
“twenty-four only.” And she again gives way | vision of housekeeping bliss, is far oftener to 
to her grief. : be met with in Paris than she is at home. If 
Patient to the doctor—‘‘And is it really true | you do meet with a reelly good French servant 
thatI shall recover?” ‘Infallibly,” answers the | you have, indeed, found a treasure. Honest as 
man of medicine, taking from his pocket a pa-| see], neat as a new pin, industrious as a bee, 
per full of figures. ‘‘Here, look at the statis-| capable of taking on her unaided shoulders the 
tics of your case; you will find that one per} work of a moderate-sized household, she scon 
centum of those attacked with your malady are | gonds your memories of devoted Dinahs and 
cured. ‘‘Well,” says the sick man, in an un-| hard-working Biddies into the background. But 
satisfied manner. ‘‘Well, you are the hun-| po not unjust, O American denizen of foreign 
dredth person with this disease that I have had] qjimes! Remember how much more poor Dinah 
under my care, and the first ninety-nine are all| nq Bridget have to do. Your tiny apparte- 
dead.” F ment, each piece fitting into the other like the 
A clergyman in a remote part of the country | jragments of a dissected map or toy-puzzle, is 
was once catechising his parishioners. John, | more easily kept in order than is the three-story 
the beadle, not being very well ‘up,” kept pretty | prick mansion, with its halls and its staircases, 
near the door in order to be out of reach of the | its unoccupied and useless rooms that must be 
minister's eyes, and thus avoid making a display swept, and dusted, and kept clean; its rows of 
of his ignorance; but the clergyman, seeing his| windows that must be washed. Recollect how 
beadle in that position, put to him the following your chambermaid has to go from her bed- 
question: ‘John, what is baptism?” Juhn, at| making and pitcher-filling to the hard labor of 
first a little puzzled, bawled out, ‘Oh, ay, you| the wash-tub; how your waiter-girl must leave 
ken it’s jist saxpence to me, and fifteen to the | the ironing-table to answer the bell and lay the 
precentor ?” Bie cloth for dinner. Fanchette may, indeed, do 
A very learned and very worthy missionary, | ail the work of the household, but how much 
known as ‘‘Father T———,” who is more afraid | work has she todo? Breakfast once dispatched, 
of the devil than of this wicked world, attempted | and the dishes put away, she proceeds to make 
to cross a wide unsettled prairie, and was com- | the beds and brush up generally, usually having 
pelled to ‘‘camp out” over night. In the morn-| no pedroom-carpets to sweep, but only bedside- 
ing he took the wrong course, and travelled | rugs to shake out and keepin order. Then she 
twenty miles due north, while he wished to go) trips up-stairs to her own room, whence she 
east. Some one inquired how it happened, 48) emerges neat and smiling, and ready to lay in 
it was a clear day, and asked him if he couldn’t | her stock of provisions fordinner. The dinner 
see the sun. ‘Why, yes,” replied Father has to be cooked, it is true, but how? AA little 
T » “I saw the sun, but I couldn’t bring | charcoal is lighted, or perhaps a gas-furnace 
myself to believe, in this lying country, that way | jg used; there is a simmering of half-a-dozen 
was east.’ saucepans over the tiny holes in the little range, 
3 and the thingisdone. Everything lies ready to 
Saint Isapone.—(By Sarah D. Clark. )— her hand. Her coal is sored in great aeebs 
When the spring’s fair cheek was turning | at either side of the range, and is brought up 
Swarthy with the summer’s heat, and placed there at sc much a sackfull. No 
With the blossoms redder burning panting up long flights of cellar-steps with great 
Through the gay Alcala street ; hods of coal for her. Then, the dinner once 
Where in olden days of conquest cooked, she proceeds to serve it. Unflushed by 
On his war-horse rode the Cid, gigantic fires, unwearied by a multiplicity of 
Swept in state the yearly pageant roast and baked and broiled, with no stair-case 
Through the city of Madrid. to climb with her “dishes, she brings on her 
Banners streaming, rare and costly, viands in due course, and serves them easily 
From the ancient silken looms and well. And one hour after the meal is ended 
Of the old town of Ligonia, the kitchen will be shining and spotless as a 
Hid amid the mountain glooms. new pin; and Fanchette, her duties for the day 
Gorgeous stoles, with lights and crosses, | ended, every dish, fork and spoon in its place, 
Priests and holy friars bore will have gone a-pleasuring. Nor does that 
Through the great and royal city fearful trial to American housekeepers—‘‘a day 
For its patron; Isadore. wencvbetng es gr — an — to 
ithe Btasaei the strict routine of a well-regulated French 
, All halt blazuned emblems bring, household is not to be thought of.—Lucy H. 
’Broidered ribbons, blue and silver, Hooper, in Appletons’ Journal. 
With the cypher of the king; ———— 


Where the limpid streams are falling 
From the fountain’s marble throats, 
Past the garden of Latona 
On the gay procession floats. 
Isadore was but a peasant, 
Simple-hearted, true of faith, 
Yet escaped not words of slander, 
So the ancient legend saith; 
For each morning kneeling lowly 
At the holy sacrament, 
Later than his gay companions 
To the field of toii he went. 
Wide and deep were all the furrows, 
Plenteously the harvest bore, 
Nor did blight or mildew gather 
In the field of Isadore; 
Yet his master, warned and jealous, | 
Watched to see the peasant pass J 
From the church of Idlefonso, 
Coming from the early mass. 
Swiftly o’er the waiting plowshare 
Bowed the simple peasant’s head, 
While his master in amazement 
Saw a second plowshare sped ; 
Two white oxen through the pasture 
Cut the furrows deep and wide, 
By an angel urged and guided 
In the slant rays by his side. 
Many a Spanish tale and legend 
Sings the glory of Castile, 
Of Herrara, of Mendoza, 
And Toledo’s blades of steel; 
While the songs of Farinelli 
Float like clear and silver bells, 
And the soldier-bard Cervantes 
Many a famous story tells. 
Yet this legend, old and simple. 
Shines from out that storied gloom, 
Like the beautiful Gordonia, 
Never out of bud and bloom; 
For the heart holds dear and sacred 
Many a lowly peasant’s tale 
Of those lives of humble duty 
That with heavenly might prevail. 


— Christian Union. 








Tue Sustte Tack-HamMer.—This is the 
season when the ordinarily calm and methodi- 
cal housewife dishevels her hair, binds a hand- 
kerchief about her forehead, and plunges into a 
mad orgie of house-cleaning. Much as we may 
regret to see women thus transformed into tem- 
porary domestic Bachantes, and painful as it is 
for any man to have his carpets supplanted by 
shallow lakes of soap-suds, these things are 
inevitable. It may be hard for us to compre- 
hend how a woman who believes herself pos- 
sessed of an immortal soul can thus change a 
happy home into a damp purgatory strewn with 
crouked tacks, but the fact that she is capable 
of such conduct there is no room to doubt. Be- 
yond any doubt Mrs. Washington cleaned house 
every fall, and the Father of his Country was 
forced at such periods to pick up precarious 
dinners in the kitchen-pantry, and to search for 
his mislaid slippers in the dark recesses of the 
coal-cellar. 

It is during the house-cleaning cataclysm 
that the wild and malicious nature of the do- 
mestic tack-hammer is niost conspicuously dis- 
played. There are many animals which can be 
so thoroughly tamed as to lose all trace of their 
original timidity inthe presence of man. The 
terrier, for example, knows not the fear of man, 
and will bark at a.bishop and threaten to tear a 
justice of the peace into small fragments with 
as much fearlessness as if they were timid old 
ladies or superanuated cats. The tack-ham- 
mer, on the other hand, can never be wholly 
tamed. No matter how well it may be treated, 
or how familiar it may be with human society, 
it is always ready to avail itself of the first 
chance which offers for flight and concealment. 
Nothing is more thoroughly understood by 
the managers and victims of house-cleaning 
than that a tack-hammer cannot be trusted 
alone for a single moment. The first question 
that is asked by the unhappy husband, who, on 
his return from business, is informed by his 
wife that he is expected to put down the parlor- 
carpet before he goes to bed. is, ‘‘Where is the 
tack-hammer?” This question is uniformly the 
signal for the beginning of an argument which 
only too often ends in marital misery. The 
wife asserts that she left the tack-hammer on 
the piano, but the husband cannot find it. Then 
she refers in general terms to the inability of 
men to see anything that is ‘‘right before their 
very eyes,” while he retorts by wishing that 
women could rid“themselves of the habit of 
hiding everything. A prolonged and exhaustive 
search finally leads to the discovery of the tack- 
hammer tightly squeezed in between the clock 
and the wall, where there is no possible doubt 


be doubted whether our wives, sisters and daugh- | that it had voluntarily concealed itselt. How it 
ters, in general, would be any more inclined to | Made the journey from the piano to the clock 
echo the complaint than to follow its author into | C4n only be surmised, for there is no animal 
the heat and dust of the conflict for wuman-suf- | Which in the stealth ani secrecy of its move- 
frage. Our ladies, undoubtedly, like to have | ments begins to equal the apparently duil and 
their male kind take notice of their toilets and| inert tack-hammer. _ me 

attire; they are frankly pleased when their care-| Scientific persons in all ages have studied 
fully-prepared devices to array themselves are | With great interest the habits of the tack-ham- 
complimented; and we suspect they would | ™er. Sir Isaac Newton remarked that when he 


FEMININE FasHions AND MASCULINE CRITICS. 
‘*Pray, sir,” said a fair, anonymous correspond- 
ent of the Spectator, ‘‘what have you to do with 
our petticoats?” The substance of the same 
question is very often asked in these days by 
ladies who are called to task for their extrava- 
gance or want of taste in dress. Not long since 
a long and certainly eloquent complaint was 
made by an ardent ‘‘woman’s-rights” advocate of 
the onslaught made by masculine critics on each 
new fashion as itcomes into vogue. Yet it may 


The author of a| catalogue the peculiarities of the tack-hammer | 


pains go entirely for nothing. { : 
he felt as if he were stanJing on the shore of a 


book prays for a ‘slashing criticism” in prefer- 
ence to being utterly ignored; and, for a less 
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them to be an excellent Plaster—the best I have ever 


J.L. FAIRBANKS & 
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rather be criticised on this score than have their | ttied to comprehend the mental processes and 


vast ocean and picking up handfuls of the | 0c21 H.G. TUCKER. 
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=—— CHEERFULLY RECOMMENDS 


COLLINS’ 


VOUTAIC PLANTERS, 


They contain the grand curative element, ELEc- 


Fans combined with the finest compound of me- 
icina 
impossible for them to fail in affording prompt relief 
for all pains and aches. 


ms ever united together. Ittherefore seems 





“THE BEST PLASTER,” 


Messrs. Weeks § Potter—Gentlemen :—Please send 
Scnd by re- 
I think they are the best Plaster I ever 


HASKELL LEWIS. 
MILFORD, DEL., July 14, 1876. 
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BROADWAY, O., July, 1876. 


I am sorry that the druggists here do not kee 
F. M. SNIDER. 
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SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Price, 25 cents. Sent by mail, carefully wrapped, 
on receipt of 25 cents for one, $1.25 for six, or 
$2.25 for twelve,by WEEKS & POTTER, Proprie- 
tors, Boston, Mass. 4t oct7 


Palace: 


Custom Department. 


SUITS 


TO ORDER, 


fect Fit guaranteed. 


PALACE CLOTHING STORE. 


$25, $30, $35 and $40. 


Best work and Per- 


SPECIAL SALE OF PICTORES 


TO Reduce Stock and Provide Employment 
for their workmen. 


DOLL & RICHARDS, 


145 TREMONT S8T., 


Offer for sale, during the month of October 
only, THEIR ENTIRE STOCK ot 


Framed Engravings, 
Ete., 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


Many ofthem BELOW COST. 
oclé 3t 





—OF THE— 


Ali who have not visited the exhibition, and those 
who have, will tind choice 


PHOTOGRAPHIC AND 


STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS 
OF THE STATUARY 


in the Art-Gallery, and of all the prominent objects, 
sections, pavilions, etc., at 


JOSEPH L. BATES'S, 


7 BEACON STBEET. tf 


‘Massachusetts Family Bank 


A subscription for the capital stock, headed by ex- 
Chief Justice Bigelow, is open at Room 51, New Eng- 
land Life Insurance Building, Postoffice squire, from 
10 A. M. to4 P. M., where full information as to the 
plan of the bank and the value of the investment may 
be obtained. Everybody in favor of safe savings 
banks, equitable life insurance, and putting money 
where it will do good to one’s self and family, is in- 
vited to call. tf octl4 





REMOVAL 
JOHN CURTIS, 


(For the past thirty-seven years located at 6 and 8 
North street) has removed to 


6 UNION STREET, 


BETWEEN ELM and FRIEND, where, with improved 
facilities, he will continue the manufacture of 


MEN’S, YOUTHS’ AND BOYS’ 
_ CLOTHING. 


In the CUSTOM DEPARTMENT the services of an 
experienced cutter have been secured, who will give 
PERFECT SATISFACTION to customers. 
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GENTLEMEN’S 


Dress Hats, 


Young Men’s Hats, 
IN SOFT AND STIFF FELT. 


yet offered. 
LAP and AMIDON HATs. 


BRELLAS, Etce., Ete. 


INCKSON & 60, 


59 Tremont Street, 


DIRECTLY OPPOSITE KING’S CHAPEL. 
oct2l 2t 


CARTWRIGHT & WARNER'S 


UNDERWEAR 


AT LESS)THAN j 
Cost of Importation! 
NOTE THE PRICES: 


WHITE, 
6 Thread, very Heavy $3.00 


Former Price $4.00, 


4 Thread, Heavy:::::--: $2.75 
Former Price $3.75. 

PU GARUUTN Oo cekc0 Uesicatncsechwawa $2.50 
Former Price $3.00. 

MUR EOUINO) 0s cns. vs ccScacs cus cows $2.00 
Former Price $2.75. 

SCATVIOCE.< «cece ceccccccccccceee $4.50 


Former Price $6.00. 


PALACE 


CLOTHING STORE, 


WASHINGTON & ESSEX STS. 


oct21 BOSTON. 2t 


<X).., 


STATIONERS, 


ACCOUNT-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


mporters and Dealers in NOTE and LETTER PA- 
PERS, ENVELOPES, Etc., Etc. 


WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
E. HERBERT WHITNEY. tf 





mercenary reason, Ophelia is better satisfied to| myriads tacks strewn along the strand; and 
be told that pink is less adapted to her complex- | Mr. Tupper has beautifully said in his *‘Pro- 
ion than magenta than she is when her husband | Verbial Philosophy,” “The tack-hammer is 





she wore blue. It is to the credit of the ladies | and bright,” thus recognizing in the most une- | 
that they dress, in very many cases, to please | quivocal way one of the distinguishing traits of | 
the sex of blunter tastes; and, as to extrava- | the tack-hammer. Especial interest, however, 
gance, the domestic chancellor of the exchequer | attaches to the experiments made by Prof. Hux- 
has assuredly the right—and the sensible ladies | ley, since they illustrate with peculiar fullncss 
freely accord it—to allude to the annual esti- | th 








REDUCTION IN PRICE! 


tells her the next morning that he really thought | small and subtle; but the stars are innumerable | RICHARDSON’S NEW NETHOD : —_— ——— : ae dl 


FOR PIANO. 


A CARD. 


e extraordinary timidity and the wonderful | THE PUBLISHERS, BELIEVING THE DEMAND 


mates. Besides, the young lady who so sharply | skill in concealment which distinguish the tack- |OF THE TIMES SHOULD BE MET, HAVE RE- 


took the Spectator to task was possibly ignorar.t | b 


petticoats.” For some of these, Worth, of | hammer, when left on the floor in the three- | 





the laboratory and hide under a pile of heavy 
scientific books; secondly, that when a tack- 
hammer is shut up for the night in a dark closet, | 
it is able to escape and to conceal itself for three | S 


and I; j also? Not only so, but the mysterious creators and thirdly, that when extricated from the | oeccgssruL. 
And then we loved to hear the soft rain calling, | of the often bizarre and startling fashions which | pocket and delivered into the custody of Mrs. | ss 
‘Pattering, pattering upon the tiles, | lend new life to trade and feminine ambition | Huxley, it can elude that lady’s vigilance and | 


not only secretly accompany the Professor to |P 


on-draughtsmen, hid away in some rear street 


We know that in Shakespeare's time | at a time under a spare handkerchief or be- |. 


tween the leaves of a copy of Milton’s poems. | 
Inasmuch as Prof. Huxley stoutly affirms that | E 


escape or concealment of the tack-hammer, it | 
follows that he has fully demonstrated its ap- | 
parently untamable disposition. He need not, | 
however, abandon all hope that the tack-ham- | 
mer can be tamed. Many housewives are | 
ready to testify that they have completely sub- | 
dued the wildness of the c nd ti 
‘$ 


The ladies but submit to a long-estab- 





scissors by chaining its handles. The same 
system might very probably be found efficacious 
with the tack-!ammer. Were a heavy weight 
to be fastened to its handle by a stout chain it 
would be extremely difficult for the tack-ham- | 
mer to glide noiselessly across the ficor in 
search of a hiding-place. At all events, the 


It saves the reputation of the 


History 
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OD FOR THE PIANO-FORTE TO $3.25. 


CIATE THEIR ACTION. 
EXCELLENCE THERE IS NO BOOK ITS EQUAL. | 
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cntire days in Prof. Huxley’s breast-pocket; sTTEsT. 


his lecture-room, but remain hidden for weeks | sex7 posT-PAID FOR THIS PRICE. 


in none of these instances ‘was he privy to the | ERs IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


oct21 : tf 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 


experiment is worth trying, for, as the late Mr. | sep? 


ammer from other hammers, larger in size but | DUCED THE PRICE OF THIS FAMOUS METH- 
or forgetful of certain men who have, and al-| vastly inferior in other respects. These ex- | 
ways muat have, a great deal to do with ‘‘our| periments demonstrated first, that the tack- | 
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THEY BELIEVE THE PUBLIC WILL APPRE- 
AS TO MER'T AND 


ALES OF HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS WILL 
IS ATTRACTIVE, THOROUGH AND 
IT IS CONSIDERED BY ALL 
‘AIR JUDGES TO BE THE PERFECTION OF A 
IANO INSTRUCTION BOOK. PRICE $3.25. 


ag SOLD BY ALL MUSIC AND BOOK DEAL- 
RS, AND USED BY THE PRINCIPAL TEACH-| 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


EAL ESTATE. 


JACKSON & CO., 


HATTERS. 


One of the finest assortments ever 
Sole Agents for the sale of DUN- 


BOYS’ HATS, CANES, SILK UM- 
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Endeavoring, as in the past, by FAIR PRICES and 
CORRECT REPRESENTATION, to meet the require- 
ments of all, he respectfully solicits the patronage of 
his old friends. 


JOHN CURTIS, 


6 UNION, between Elm and Friend Street, 





c : greta = 
L, 4, ELLIOT & COMPANY, 
Importers and Dealers in 


Exgravings, Chromos, Photographs, 
Studies, and other Works of Art, 
At wholesale and retail. 
PICTURE FRAMES MADE TO ORDER. 
594 Washington Street, Boston. 
octl Next Door North of GlobePheater. tf 


Political Campaign 


UNIFORMS 


—AND— 


TORCHES 


New anu novel designs in Torches and Uniforms. 

Parties ordering early will receive extra attention. 
Cc. & G. HOLLIS, 

11 Custom House Str-et. 





aug26 tt 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 
THE STANDARD. 


Established 1830. 


The public appreciation of these 


Trustworthy, Reliable and Durable Scales 
is shown by the steady growth of the business, which 
is larger this year than ever before. 
The quality is not only fully sustained, but improve- 
ments are constantly being made, so that they con- 
tinue to be, as ever, 
THE STANDARD. 
Every variety, as Railroad, Hay, Coal, Platform 
and Counter Scales, for sale at our warehouses, 
2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO, 


311 Broadway, New York, 
FAIRBANKS & CO. tt 


sep2 
PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 


wins sit aS PERE cd 
SPIRITS AND WINES. 


Superior Oporto Port, 


Blackberry Brandy, 
Elderberry Wine, 
California Wines, 
Claret, Sauternes, : 


Hocks, Champagnes, 1 


WINES AND SPIRITS of every variety, foreign 
and domestic, for sale for family use and medicinal 2 
purposes, by 


I. D. RICHARDS & SONS, 


87 & 89 State Street. 
augd tf |°¢ 


; Smuggler Cigars. 4 





Our new brand which we offer to the public in full 
faith that they cannot be excelled, either in style or | J 
quality, by any Cigar inade in this country, and sold 
at reasonable prices. 


JOHN L, STEVENSON & CO,, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
Nes. 9 and 4 Faneuil Hall Square. 















Centennial Exposition !}- 


EXCHANGE 


FURNITURE. 


SAMUEL LAYOOOK & SON’S 


ENGLISH HAIR SEATING, 


IMPORTED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE made 


to order. 


Our goods are sold by all the principal dealers 


throughout New England. 


Factory at East Cambridge. tt octl 


BANKERS. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


40 State Street. 

DEALERS IN 

ON LONDON AND PARIS 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL, 


LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 


in all parts of the world. 


SECURITIES Bought and Sold on Com- 
mission in this and other Cities. tf sep2 


Permanent Carbon Photographs ! 
“Vo more Spotting or Fading. 





After many years of careful experiment we are 
now prepared to give our customers 


The Highest Product of the Photographic 
Art in 


PERMANENT CARBON PICTURES, 


All Styles and Sizes, 


including the beautiful ‘“‘PORCELAIN” so desirable 
tor children. 


Elegant Portraits from small pictures can be made 
by this process. 


ALLEN & ROWELL, 


octl 25 WINTER STREET, BOSTON. 


SOUTHER & HOOPER'S 


FURNITURE =WAREROOMS, 


Nos.7 & 8 Holmes’ Block, 
HAYMARKET SQUARE. 


AMOS BECKFORD, Jr., JOSHUA MAXWELL, 
SALESMEN. 


10 per cent. less than any 


‘|house in Boston. 


CALL AND EXAMINE! 
augs tf 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 

(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING,, 

CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 

rates, for 


Public or Private Parties, 
large or small. Every requisite furnished from Tabl 
to Dessert, with experienced waiters to atiend. 


WEDDING CAKE 


supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsoms 
style. Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Con- 
fectionery, of all sorts. july2 


CHARLES RICHARDSON & CO., 
DEALERS IN 
PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS. 
AGENTS FOR 
Boston Pure White Lead, and 
Hurd@’s Genuine English Lead. 


85 & 89 Oliver,cor. High St., Boston. 
octl 3m 


STOCKWELL’S 


SELF-LIGHTING GAS BURNER | 


Obviates all danger from use of matches. 
On exhibition and sale by the Agents, 


S. A. STETSON & CO., 
173 TREMONT STREET, 
DEALERS IN 


GAS FIXTURES, LAMPS, ETC. 


The trade supplied at Manufacttrers’ prices. 
octl4 





_ INSURANCE. 
THE 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 
In the market. At Wholesale or Retail by POSTOFFICE SQUA RE, 
BOYCE BROTHERS, COR. OF MILK AND CONGRESS STS. 
739 and 741 Washington Street, corner of Dix 
BOSTON. 


(Organized February 1, 1844.] 





Accumulation, Jan. 1, 1876........ $14,399,527.95 
Pure French Brandy, Deduct surplus to be distributed....... 567,000.00 
Finest Old Cherry Brandy, Eealnhsiss bask, coseeeics tess se $13,832,527.95 


As arcinsurance fund for the protection of policy 


Old Madeira and Sherry Wine, sr ii in accordance with a law of the Common- 
Blackberry Wine, Amountat risk......... .... «+++-$60,578,064.00 


Policies Issued in Sums from $100 
to #15000 





The Company has reached its present prospcrous 
ondition by— 

st—The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 
adequate rate of premium; and, 

.di—By the maintenance of an ample reserve fund. 
The market price of the securities of which the 


fund is composed is $294,106.62 over the cost on the 
Company’s ledger. This item is not availed of in the 


apital, as above presented. 
For pamphlets and reports, giving a history of the 


Company’s operations during the past thirty-one 


ears, apply at the office of the Company or of 


agents in any city or town of importance. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
OS. M. GIBBENS, DWIGHT 7OSTER, 


Secretary. Counsel. 

Ww. W. MORLAND, M. D., W.C. WRIGHT, 
Medical Examiner. Actuary. 
octl tf 





CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK. 


HOWARD INSURANCE CO,, 


OF NEW YORK. 


NORTH AMERICAN INS, CO. 


OF BOSTON. 
Organized respectively, 1852, 1825, 1873. 


Ca:h Assets, 4 Million Dollars. 


All losses settled and paid by the undersigned, 
ALBERT BOWKER, Pres. & Manager, 





ra 
9 
FEN NO Se aseras 





sep2 


No. 1 Old State House, Boston. 


‘he ONLY PLACE in Boston where EVERY © | ————--—- 


ARTICLE for BOYS’ wear can be found. g 





’Tis for the best. when Bors need “CLOTHES,” 
A handsome “ Suit” from head to feet, 

To purchase them at GEORGE FENNO’S, 
Corner of Beach and Washington street. 








» CAMPAIGN GOODS. 
Complete Outfits for Clabs. 


Deca. ations, Illuminations, 
FIRE WORKS. 
Send for our Campaign Catalogue. 
m B.T. WELLS, 18 Hawley St., Boston. 


—___ 











-P, TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. ss 








vide yourselves with a bottle of WHITE’S MAGIC 
| ERASIVE. 
furniture, and, lightly applied with a sponge, will 
give a fine polish. WEEKS & POTTER, Genera c 
Agents, Boston. Agents wanted, 


TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 


Now that House-Cleaning time is approaching, pro- 





It will remove white marks from your 





seplé 


t 


a 


Aug. 20, 1376. tf 


QUINCY MUTUAL 


FIRE 
Cash Fund, Aug 20, 1876, 350,000, 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 





rplus over re-insurance, over $130,000 


Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1873. 





Only the safer classes of property insured. 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 





BOSTON OFFICE 


No. 27 STATE STREET. 


Local Agencies In every town, 


ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President. 
HAS A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 
sep 
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CHAS. V 


TO WHOM ALL 
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Homeric S« 


WRITTEN 


The constellatid 
In Homer's t 
And through th 
The harvest-; 
On clustering g 
Soft rain its 1 
While through 
The nuptial ta 
In Homer's worl 
With trumpet 
Soft undertones 
In contrast sw 
Pictures of peac 
His Ilian war- 
Hoarded in mem 
Gathered from 
All sights and so 
Were garnere 
The life of the h 
Lives ever int 
As if in irony, tl 
The Phthian h 
With georgic, pa 
Was thickly g 
There, wrought i 
With mimic sp 
The Pleiads, Hy: 
To Grecian vis 
The furrow dark: 
The ploughmar 
The ripened corn 


Roll billowing i 
Blithely the vinta 
_ With dancing 


Theif vorces, lim 
The pipe and vi 
With many a furti 
The youths and 
"Neath osier basky 
Oozing a purple 
Through the dane 
In swiit revolvi 
Fly the youths wit 
And glossy-vest 
Haply through its 
The bard himse 
In moonlit Gaossu 
Of Cretan beaut 
Long ere he rollec 
And found not e 
While Yet sea, isle 
Vibrated throug 
Hanging his soul's 
With pictures n 
In visioned years « 
Eternal canvas | 
The very clime of 
And beauty’s nat 
Tonia trained, her p 
To love of all th 
Soft Aphrodite fror 
Of neighboring ¢ 
Rose radiant, near 
Filling with char] 


Spell-like, the lor 
Upon his heart ag 
That round his isla 
In earth and sky 
No moods nor phas 
Could ‘scape his 
Whispered no bree 
That passed unhd 
The whole wide ea 
Was that .F sean 
In it the palm and 
The Thracian snc 


The nurse of geniu 
Variety of mood, 
Touching the spirit’ 
With hand now s» 
Bucolic similes his 
Of rustic lite ma 


Evening he calls th 
Is loosened from 
Over the ploughlan¢ 
The veil of dusk 
By Helios at eve is 
When ocean hide 
The chaff-clouds wa 
From grain-piled 


He pictures, when, 
His hosts are wli 
Image a swarming ¢ 
Round milking-p 
From pastures, shee 
His similes he bri 
From solitudes of n 
With shepherds’ 
Which, far to sea, « 
Through night and 
Storm-driven o’er t 
The sailor sees th 
Helpless towards the 
He casts a wistfu 
Beneath an oak his 
The reapers to su 
Watching the sheav 
A king of rural 
Heralds prepare the 
The bounteous ha 
Unto the wheaten m 
The homage of th 
Thus o'er a song of 4 
Wherein our hum 
Is painted as a strug 
A hell of warring 
Sweet rural images 4 
Amid the wild tur 
As stars that calmly 
Storm-vexed bene 
The smithy of the a 
Who wrought the 
With common forge 


With sweat, like md 
With pincers, bellow 
His miracles he w 
Handmaids of gold, 
Self-moved, endo 


To prop his halting g 
Such guest as The 
Sponging his brawn 
His smithy’s roarig 
His anvil’s clang, his 
In chest of silver 
In robe of state stalig 
By golden shoulde 
Willing his art in he 
With utmost skill 
Grateful for refuge 
Hurled headiong, f 
In Thetis’ grot where 
Ran murmuring w 


From Heré’s wrath | 


A dimly-gleaming 
Safe in her shielding 
The artist child- go 


Nine years, his neck 
With dzdal skill s 


BY 8. 


Will is a conceale 
circumstance to neces 
which impels reflectio 
is the man intensifie: 
law, deducing from ki 
practical results. It 
check all passion an! 
forme frailty into virt 





